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Truly happy art thou, O holy Virgin Mary, and 
worthy of all praise: for from thee hath dawned the 
Sun of Justice, Christ, our God. The daughters of Sion 
saw her, and declared her most blessed, saying: Thy 
name is as ointment poured out. 





From the Office of the blessed Virgin. 
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Belgium's Leopold 


O Captain, my Captain 


The first line of Belgian defense 
was the Albert Canal, a narrow arti- 
ficial waterway which paralleled the 
Dutch frontier a few miles from the 
border line and extended from Ant- 
werp east to the River Meuse. A few 
hours after the opening of hostilities, 
this primary position had been pene- 
trated when German tanks passed over 
the bridges at Maastricht, Vroenhoven, 
Veldwezelt and Briegden and moved 
rapidly into the interior of Belgium. 
Why these crucial crossings were not 
destroyed “has never been satisfactorily 
explained,” to use the cryptic words of 
the Belgian general staff. But once the 
canal was passed, this whole line be- 
came untenable and the Belgian army 
had no other course but to fall back to 
a series of fortifications which had been 
carefully prepared 40 miles farther 
west. 


This Iron Wall was designed as the 


By JOHN CUDAHY 
Condensed from Life* 


decisive defense of the country. It de- 
scribed a bow formation from Antwerp, 
Malines, Louvain, and Wavre to the 
fortress of Namur on the Meuse, and 
was considered an almost unassailable 
stand. A great fortune had been spent 
in the construction of large gun em- 
placements, artillery posts, cement case- 
ments, and steel tank barriers, and the 
Iron Wall had the same symbolic sig- 
nificance of security for the average 
Belgian as the Maginot Line had for 
the people of France. Foreign military 
observers held nearly the same sanguine 
view of its effectiveness. 

The Belgian plan of campaign was 
never built upon the conception of 
standing alone. All strategical and 
tactical training had been based upon 
a subordinate role to the British, and 
especially to the French army, which 
was regarded as the strongest military 
power in Europe and whose general 


*Rockefeller Center, New York City. Nov. 25, 1940. 
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staff was considered the ablest in the 
world. That is why King Leopold so 
readily yielded the ultimate command 
of his armies to French authority and 
placed in the hands of the French the 
destiny of his country. 

Hardly had defensive positions been 
consolidated on the Antwerp-Namur 
line when news came of the capitula- 
tion of the Dutch armies and the crush- 
ing defeat of General Giraud’s army in 
Holland. This meant that if the Ger- 
mans were advancing in strength across 
Holland, the Iron Wall of Belgium 
might be turned on its left flank. Fol- 
lowing this disconcerting prospect came 
the heartbreaking order from General 
Gamelin that there would be no fight 
at the Iron Wall. 

What had happened was that the 
French ninth army had collapsed on a 
front of about 50 miles, from Mosieres 
nearly to Dinant, and through this 
breach mechanized 
divisions were rushing across southeast- 
ern Belgium to the sea. Another Ger- 
man force had struck the French first 
army, which had manned the Iron 
Wall from Wavre to Namur, and had 
rolled this army back in confusion. 


great German 


The movement of the Allied armies 
in Belgium had become precipitous re- 


treat. And now arose that inevitable 


conflict, which will always arise in an 
allied command when the luck is out. 
Perhaps there was still time to save the 
million-odd British, Belgian and French 
soldiers if immediate decision had been 
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taken to join the main French army 
on the Somme, but no one proposed 
such a plan, and it is self-evident that 
no one but the French would have 
agreed to it. For, so far as Belgium was 
concerned, the war was in defense of 
the country, and to have retreated to 
France leaving the homeland at the 
mercy of the invader would have been 
perfidy. The British were in the fight 
primarily for England. To abandon the 
Channel ports and leave England vul- 
nerable from the continent was un- 
thinkable. So while it might have been 
tactically advisable in the first week of 
the battle in Belgium to withdraw in a 
massed defense in France, from a mor- 
ale viewpoint this was out of the ques- 
tion. 

On May 22, the German advance had 
gained Boulogne, and Calais fell the 
day following. Retirement to the south 
was now impossible. The German 
thrust had wedged a barrier between 
France and Belgium. This was the 
dark outlook when General Weygand 
was summoned from Syria to take com- 
mand of the defeat. He had flown from 
Paris through a lively bombardment, 
and was forced to the ground at Calais, 
narrowly escaping being shot down. 
Weygand’s first words on reaching the 
king’s headquarters were, “They have 
given me a disaster.” To the command- 
ing officer the king told in detail 
the hopelessness of his position: how his 
troops, ranged on a 50-mile front, were 
overwhelmed by the smashing German 
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air attack; how panic-driven refugees, 
fleeing the terrifying blows rained on 
the towns and villages, cluttered the 
Flanders roads making military move- 
ments almost impossible; how, wild 
with panic and crazed by lack of food 
and water, they had spread demorali- 
zation among the Belgian troops; how 
the constant retreat had weakened 
morale; how the pulverizing advance 
had cut off any effective liaison with 
the British; how exhausted the king’s 
men were after ten days without sleep, 
always fighting in retreat, and with no 
hope of reversing the discouraging out- 
look. 

The French and British counterat- 
tack was attempted the next day, but 
failed utterly. From all I could learn, 
the British were unable to strike at all 
and the French offensive wilted after 
the first attempt at attack. 

But now that no rescuing offensive 
was possible, there was no longer a 
question of a defeat. The question was 
to save anything at all, to avoid a com- 
plete debacle. Already the British, re- 
alizing that their only salvation lay in 
reaching Dunkirk, had started on the 
road to that port, destroying as they 
went what equipment and munitions 
they could. And with them were the 
French, following on the Ypres-Dun- 
kirk road and another parallel road 
from Ypres to LaPanne. Where could 
the Belgians go? At the outset of the 
battle in Flanders, the high command 
had assigned them to the port of Dun- 


kirk as a sea base, but now in the 
hasty plan of embarkation of the 
British and French at Dunkirk, there 
was no room on the crowded beach for 
half a million Belgians. 

In this crisis, national self-interest 
and the instinct of self-preservation 
were decisive. That the British were 
able to extricate themselves from Dun- 
kirk is one of the most valiant exploits 
of all wars. I visited the beach at Dun- 
kirk and LaPanne a few days after the 
heroic embarkation and witnessed a 
scene of havoc and desolation beyond 
the power of language. There scattered 
on the sands were launches, skiffs, 
duckboats, sailboats, barges—almost 
every conceivable craft which would 
float—abandoned amidst a wilderness 
of equipment, rifles, antiaircraft 
weapons, tanks, trucks and motor 
vehicles. The same appalling wake of 
destruction was on the two parallel 
roads from Dunkirk and LaPanne, al- 
most all the way to Ypres, and pre- 
sented a scene so crushingly depressive 
that I can still feel its influence as I 
write. 

Looking out upon that scene of aban- 
donment, one marveled that any living 
thing could survive, and it is a triumph 
of courage and determination that over 
300,000 men, as announced by the Brit- 
ish prime minister, crossed safely to the 
home shores. Among the prisoners 
taken were 85,000 French. 

Three days after the Saint André 


conference on May 24, the Germans 
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came on with a knockout blow. They 
focused the fury of their assault on the 
cornered Belgians, and here, as always, 
aviation played the decisive role. Bel- 
gian officers who took part in that rag- 
ing four-day battle have told me that 
large groups of German bombers, 50 at 
a time, would appear overhead, fol- 
lowed by diving Stukas, and when the 
discouraged Belgian soldiers looked up 
for some retaliation from the Allied 
side, they searched the skies in vain. 

The Belgian government, which had 
left Brussels for Ostend the day before 
the Germans entered the capital, moved 
on to France, but four cabinet ministers 
remained in the battle zone with their 
sovereign. These were Pierlot, prime 
minister; Spaak, minister for foreign 
affairs; General Dennis, minister for 
defense; and Van der Poorten, minister 
of the interior. 

These four cabinet ministers were at 
Bruges when the last battle of Flanders 
commenced on May 24. For days they 
had realized that the German advance 
could not be stayed and had tried to 
convince King Leopold that his duty 
was to quit the country. That night, 
after discussing the matter among 
themselves until a late hour, they set 
forth and requested an audience at 
Wynendael where their monarch had 
established headquarters in the chateau 
of a friend. 

It is a dramatic picture: the king 
meets them with grave courtesy, erect 
as always, his hair tousled and dis- 
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ordered like a boy’s, while outside, the 
battle raged and the night was made 
lurid by distant flaming towns. These 
seasoned counselors pointed out the in- 
extricable position of the Belgian army; 
how in a matter of a few hours escape 
might be impossible, and again they 
urged upon the king his duty to leave 
the country. He was, they protested, 
the leader of all the Belgians, and the 
Belgian cause might well be lost if he 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

He heard them unmoved. He was 
the chief of state, he affirmed, but be- 
yond that he was the chief of all the 
armed forces. When they countered 
that his duty as king transcended that 
of commander in chief of the army, he 
reminded them with bitter humor that 
if the army went down, the only Bel- 
gium that would remain would be a 
political theory. 

He knew only too well what his fate 
would be. Like a last testament was the 
letter he placed that same afternoon in 
the hands of Sir John Dill, now chief 
of the imperial staff of the British army, 
in which he described the hopeless out- 
look and wrote that while he had 


no other course than surrender, he 


‘would not desert his soldiers and his 


people. This letter was delivered the 
next day by Sir John Dill to the British 
king at Buckingham Palace. 

The battle entered its last phase. 
There were no reserves, no supports, 
and the only retreat was toward the 
coast where no ships waited for the 
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Belgians. What could be gained by fur- 
ther resistance? There comes a time 
when one human being, charged with 
responsibility for the lives of many 
other human beings under his military 
control, has no other course but sur- 
render. Any other decision is one of 
cowardice or fanaticism. And in the 
late afternoon of May 27, the king of 
the Belgians realized such a time had 
come. For 17 days his army had been 
retreating, fighting a losing battle in 
which human flesh was pitted against 
machines, and his men were so demor- 
alized by exhaustion that the point 
would soon be reached when the hu- 
man system could endure no more. Un- 
der such conditions any army might 
well revolt, for every intelligent Bel- 
gian soldier knew that the fight was 
over, and that further carnage would 
be inexcusable. 

Yet all this and more would have 
to be endured if honor forbade sur- 
render, if capitulation meant betrayal 
and conduct faithless to comrades al- 
lied in arms. But the king had no such 
misgivings. He knew that the British, 
abandoning all thought of an offensive, 
had for five days been retiring to Dun- 
kirk, where they intended to embark 
for England. He knew that the French 
were scattered, and hopelessly beyond 
communication, somewhere to the 
south of the British, and that as far as 
Belgian general headquarters was in- 
formed, there were only three identi- 
fied French military units in Belgium, 





the 6oth and 68th divisions, survivors 
of Giraud’s seventh army, and the 21st 
division which came to Antwerp to 
join the seventh army, but because of 
the reverse in Holland never crossed 
the Dutch frontier and withdrew to 
Dunkirk on May 16 before the Bel- 
gians had taken position on the Scheldt. 
The 6oth division had been sent to 
Gravelines, France, on May 23, the day 
before the four-day battle. When the 
king decided to surrender on the after- 
noon of May 27, Belgian trucks were 
sent to Knocke-sur-Mer for the 68th 
division and it was thus transported to 
Dunkirk. 

General Champon of the French 
army remained with the Belgian gen- 
eral staff as liaison officer throughout 
this last battle and was early advised 
of the decision to capitulate. But it 
was found impossible to communicate 
with the French general headquarters, 
for the reason that its whereabouts was 
unknown. The same was true of 
General Gort. His headquarters was 
reported at Cassel on the French bor- 
der near Ypres, but when a message 
was sent to this town, a German 
armored division was found in posses- 
sion and the British commander in 
chief could be found nowhere. 

For five days the general staffs, both 
British and French, had been kept 
fully advised and had known that the 
Belgian king had no course but capitu- 
lation. The Belgian ministers had left 
England a few hours after their arrival 
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there, and repaired to Paris with a com- 
plete story of the desperate situation in 
Flanders and of how the Belgian army, 
cut off from any hope of reenforcement, 
could no longer continue the struggle. 
Admiral Keyes stayed at the side of 
the king until the last, and every day 
telephoned to Mr. Churchill, acquaint- 
ing him fully with the desperate state 
of the Belgian army. And General 
Champon kept his superior officers in 
touch until the breaking off of com- 
munications. 

All that could be done was done by 
way of informing the British and 
French of the inevitable surrender. And 
now as a last act in support of their 
Allies, the Belgians turned loose the 
flood gates, inundating the region 
about Nieuwpoort and Dixmude and 
destroyed the bridges across the Yser 
to impede the enemy progress to Dun- 
kirk and LaPanne. 

Not until the night of May 27 when 
all these steps had been taken did the 
king send forth an emissary to ask for 
terms of surrender from the German 
army. He knew his action would be 
misunderstood, he would be branded 
and stigmatized as a coward and a 
traitor, he would be overwhelmed with 
opprobrium, the full impact of which 
can only be expressed by a single 
French word, lache (dastard). He sus- 
pected that his side of the case would 
never get a hearing, that he would be 
in the position of a man accused of a 
felony, who must listen to the accusing 
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testimony of the prosecution and be 
denied all defense. It was a hard role 
to accept. And yet he did so without 
hesitation because, as king and chief of 
his soldiers, he had no alternative. 

And, while prepared for the disdain 
of Europe, he turned for support and 
moral sustenance to the one great coun- 
try which he hoped had escaped the 
blinded war prejudice. Here in this 
country he felt sure his case would be 
heard on its merits and that he could 
be judged on the facts. He asked for 
nothing else. Therefore, he dispatched 
a trusted aide with a message to me as 
the American ambassador in Brussels 
to come at once to Saint André. He 
intended to tell me why, as a man of 
honor and principle, he had no other 
course than to end homicide and suf- 
fering which could accomplish noth- 
ing. Also he intended to ask me to 
deliver a letter he had written to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

But the message never came to the 
embassy. Three times on his way from 
Saint André, the messenger was taken 
prisoner and three times, in the great 
confusion of that wild night, he es- 
caped, but on his fourth capture he was 


‘taken over the Dutch frontier and 


placed securely and permanently in 
custody. 

Late that same night, an officer was 
sent to the Germans bearing with him 
a petition for terms whereby the Bel- 
gian army might lay down its arms. 
After some delay, the reply came back, 
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“The Fiihrer requires unconditional 
surrender.” 

At 4:00 A. M. on May 28, 1940, orders 
were given to cease firing. The battle 
of Flanders had passed into history. 

Two days later I saw the king. 
Heavy-booted German sentries with ill- 
fitting green-gray uniforms and steel 
mushroom helmets presented arms, and 
inside the great doors a German of- 
ficer awaited me, for the king was a 
prisoner in his own palace. 

He could not conceal his emotion at 
our meeting, and never have I seen up- 
on a human countenance a more poig- 
nant portrayal of grief, as if the ghastly 
spectacle of the past 20 days had scar- 
red his soul forever. And yet there was 
about his demeanor no hint of weak- 


ness. His eyes held the same unwaver- 
ing honesty, and unchanged was the 
erect military bearing which would al- 
ways distinguish him as a soldier. At 
length, and in full detail, he spoke 
about the debacle which had brought 
such disaster upon his country, and 
without a trace of bitterness he men- 
tioned his hostile critics and their con- 
demnation as if, with the wages of war, 
calumny was to be expected. 

Only when he talked of the U. S. did 
I detect a note of anxiety in his voice, 
as he told me how much he valued the 
respect and good opinion of the Ameri- 
can people, and how confident he was 
that this one country, free from war 
madness, would judge his action with 
the eyes of justice. 


CYRANO 


Yes, all my laurels you have riven away 


And all my roses; yet in spite of you, 


There is one crown I bear away with me, 
And tonight, when I enter before God, 
My salute shall sweep all the stars away 


No 
White 
Feather 


From the blue threshold! One thing without stain, 
Unspotted from the world, in spite of doom 


Mine own!— 


(He springs forward, his sword aloft.) 


And that is . . 


(The sword escapes from his hand; he totters, and falls 
into the arms of Le Bret and RacuENEAU.) 
ROXANE 
(Bends over him and kisses him on the forehead.) 

That is... 
CYRANO 
(Opens his eyes and smiles up at her.) 


My white plume. .. . 


From Cyrano de Bergerac by Edmond Rostand (Tr. Brian Hooker. Henry Holt, 1923). 
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C. Y.O. or Juvenile Court? 


By J. FRANCIS TUCKER, O.S.FS. 
Condensed from the Catholic Life* 


| was returning from a_ session 
with the clerk of Juvenile Court. He 
had, kindly enough, summoned me to 
talk over some petty crimes of the boys 
of my parish. It was rather dishearten- 
ing. Sixteen years had passed since I 
had founded this parish. These were 
the youngsters I had baptized: the first 
crop that grew up in these parts under 
Church care. I had taught them to do 
right, but they had become a disgrace 
to their parish and their homes. I was 
turning this over in my mind as I left 
the court and started indignantly for 
the street corners where I knew I 
would find them. I had told the clerk 
that I was afraid the reformatory was 
the only place for them and I would 
do nothing this time to keep them from 
going there. 

Carmen was the first culprit I met. 
He was standing guard outside a 
“candy store” and hadn’t time to holler 
“Cheese it!” before I was upon him. So 
the arithmetical rhythm of voices call- 
ing numbers to the tune of ivory cubes 
beating the floor continued inside while 
the sentinel and I crossed eyes with one 
another. Carmen smiled, “What’s the 
matter, Father?” And then the moment 
having arrived for me to explode, I 
found myself a dud. I didn’t explode 
at all. Nor did the succession of mo- 


Throwing leather for heaven 


ments or events prove me to be a time 
bomb. By now the boys all had joined 
Carmen outside the chocolate-coated 
gambling den. I just couldn’t explode 
on them, so I started to pity myself. 
“You kids have got me in Dutch 
again,” I said. “I was just up to the 
Juvenile Court! What do you do it 
for?” 

And then it was that Carmen started 
the C.Y.O. for St. Anthony’s parish. 
He said, “Father, we ain’t got no place 
to go.” Carmen’s plea obsessed me. 
How about the top floor of the school 
building? What would Sister say? 
And what about the City Board of 
Education, which allowed me the use 
of the antiquated public-school building 
for educational purposes only? 

I asked Primo, the parish man-about- 
town, if he knew the right person to 
take charge of the gang up on the sec- 
ond floor. Primo told me that Sam, 
“the guy that got hit over the head 
with a baseball bat when he was in 
the 7th grade and never got over the 


-hit or through the grade,” was “the 


only dude” who could handle them. 
With a Milquetoast soul I broached 
the subject to Sister. She not only 
acquiesced in true Franciscan style, but 
rejoiced over Sam, whose merits she 
had long since recognized. As to the 


*907 Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. Spring, 1941. 
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Board of Education, I would wait and 
let them judge the educational value of 
the C.Y.O., once it was operating. I 
asked the bishop if I could draw on 
parish funds to further the cause. His 
Excellency said, “To what better pur- 
pose could you apply them?” 

The setup on the second floor, made 
by Sam and his crew of unemployed in 
a week’s time, is this: a room with a 
regulation boxing ring, punching bag, 
sandbag. Just why the boys chose to 
put in this room a statue of the Little 
Flower, I don’t know, nor have I asked. 
There’s a second room equipped with 
a wrestling and tumbling mat, weights 
and bars; also a picture of the blessed 
Mother. In both these rooms there are 
“No Smoking” signs, blackboards 
with chalk-written announcements, and 
warnings about cursing. 

In a large room that served as an 
auditorium for the old public school are 
two pool tables, a tennis table, card 
tables and a refreshment counter. This 
room is elaborately decorated with re- 
ligious, patriotic and athletic art of 
the boys’ own choosing. It serves as the 
assembly room, and can accommodate 
about 150 comfortably. 

A large, cozy, well-furnished reading 
room with radio and more holy pic- 
tures, pennants and trophies, completes 
the second-floor setup. Down in the 
basement the boys themselves installed 
showers and lockers. In fact, they did 
all the work: painting, plastering, 
plumbing and lighting. And they re- 


spect the place highly, as the work of 
their own hands; if they don’t, Sam 
bounces them. 

At our formal housewarming 
smoker, Mayor Walter W. Bacon of 
Wilmington, now governor of Dela- 
ware, assisted, together with Superin- 
tendent of Public Safety Andrew 
Kavanaugh, Chief of Police Frank 
Mahoney, a score of other bigwigs, and 
the clerk of Juvenile Court! Tommy 
Loughran refereed a couple of bouts 
and made a great Catholic speech, in- 
spiring 170 boys to receive holy Com- 
munion in a body the following Sun- 
day, inaugurating a monthly practice. 
Today our boxing stars, emulating 
their Philadelphia hero, are among the 
most faithful monthly communicants. 
Johnny Aiello and Al Tribuiani made 
the Golden Gloves’ finals in Madison 
Square Garden this year, and Lou 
Renai almost made them, all under our 
C.Y.O. colors. Boxing is of first im- 
portance to the C.Y.O. because it ap- 
peals so tremendously to boyish inter- 
est. Of course we have our football, 
baseball and basketball teams. A di- 
ocesan C.Y.O. steering committee plans 
the best of competition in these sports 
as well as in golf, swimming and track. 
Our successes have not been confined 
to sports alone. 

Sam, a crack theatrical producer, 
staged a parody on Romeo and Jultet, 
and an original musical comedy cap- 
tioned On the Beach of Bali-Bali. Now 
that a number of the boys have been 
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drafted, he is about to present a show 
called Gone with the Draft. The cus- 
tomers are mothers and fathers, friends 
and acquaintances, who have paid ad- 
missions to the tune of $150 net per 
entertainment. Other sources of income 
are dues, fines and general donations 
from the pastor and his people. 

Although women are not allowed in 
the C.Y.O. rooms except on the annual 
open-house inspection day, there is a 
C.Y.O. ladies’ night, with dancing each 
Thursday evening in the parish hall. 
This feature proves the most practical 
solution of the mixed-marriage head- 
ache. 

Believe it or not, at the instance of 


May 


the C.Y.O., boys and girls vie with each 
other in the frequent reception of the 
sacraments, and to date the boys are 
carrying away the honors, a thing un- 
dreamed of before the inception of the 
C.Y.O. 

The word has gone out among all 
concerned in this community that the 
C.Y.O. is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to St. Anthony’s parish. Public 
expressions of approval and of admira- 
tion have come from the police, and 
the only communication the pastor has 
received lately from the clerk of Juve- 
nile Court is a letter asking him to be 
a member of the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of the American Legion. 


My First Communion Dress 


By MARY LANIGAN HEALY 


Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


For awhile it seemed as though I 
wouldn’t even have a new dress for 
my first Communion day. Mother 
thought that the one my elder sister 
had worn would have to do for me. 
But I did want a new dress, one of 
my very own, for that day. I didn’t 
mind always wearing my sisters’ out- 
grown clothes to school, nor did I care 
very much that the sleeves of my coat 
only came to the top of my wrists, and 
I had learned to walk so that the hole 


Love’s labor 


in my shoe did not touch the pavement. 
Those things were to be expected. I 
was not complaining even in my own 
heart about those everyday second 
bests—but my first Communion day! 
My one and only first Communion 
day! 

I don’t know where mother went 
that day or what she did. She just 
put on her street coat and hat as soon 
as the breakfast dishes were done, and 
told my sister what to give us for 


*Notre Dame, Ind. June 8, 1940. 
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lunch. Then she kissed us each one, 
and said to be very good children while 
she was away, and to play nicely to- 
gether in the yard. 

Because it was Saturday and all the 
other boys and girls were shouting 
for us to come along as they went past 
our fence on skates or bikes, it was 
hard to stay home as mother had said 
we should. But something kept us 
there; something in the tight, dear 
way she looked at us when she asked 
us to be good. Anyway I was trying 
harder than ever to do all the things 
I should because my first Communion 
was just one week away. 

It was beginning to be dark but we 
didn’t want to go into the house before 
mother came home. It wasn’t that we 
were afraid; it was just that the house 
always seemed so bare and empty when 
she was away. So we leaned against 
the fence and counted the lights that 
were going on in the windows along 
the street and played guessing games, 
to pass the time until she’d come. 

It was wonderful to see her at last. 
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She hardly ever was away from home 
without us, and it seemed a long time 
we'd been alone. I knew she was tired 
when I saw her coming along the side- 
walk, because she wasn’t swinging in 
the particular way she usually did. But 
when we went inside I knew that all 
the tiredness was sinking within her 
body so that it would not interfere with 
the nice happiness that climbed out of 
her arms when she took us in them 
for a hug. 

She gave me an extra squeeze and 
said, “Honey, I’ve got the cloth for 
your first Communion dress.” 

I looked down at her hand where it 
came around me and it had that white, 
wrinkled look that her hands have the 
day she does our washing; and I re- 
member I wondered if she’d had her 
hands in water a long time while she 
was gone from home. But I never knew 
if she had or not, because she never 
said where she had been. In fact, all 
she ever said about that day was, 
“Honey, I’ve got the cloth for your 
first Communion dress.” 


Fast 


One of our big sideline sports here is to track and run down rabbits 
after a big snow. I shudder to think of the number of miles the boys 
cover but they really seem to appreciate the chase. I was teasing one of 
them about not catching any rabbits and he said, “Well, I could catch 
plenty of them but I want big, husky ones. I run alongside of them 
and feel them to see if they are big and fat and if they are not, I just 


let them go.” 


Ken Corcoran in Boys Town Times (14 March °41). 








Journalism and Literature 


By BROTHER LEO 


Condensed from the Moraga Quarterly* 


A popular Stevenson legend states 
that he arrived, financially straitened 
and comparatively unknown, in San 
Francisco, and secured reportorial work 
on a daily paper. One of his first as- 
signments was to cover a Thanksgiving 
dinner given by the Salvation Army to 
the poor and outcasts. He wrote a beau- 
tiful description of the feast and drew 
affecting pictures of the faces of the 
guests, faces eloquent of bitter priva- 
tion, lack of character, reckless living, 
of mute, inglorious agony. His story 
was a human document. But his city 
editor snarled at it and flayed Stevenson 
as only a city editor can, “There’s no 
news in this at all. How many covers 
were set? You don’t say. What officers 
of the Salvation Army were in charge 
of the affair? You don’t say. What 
prominent citizens of the city con- 
tributed to the success of the event? 
You don’t say. What notorious char- 
the underworld were 
among those present? You don’t say. 
Who in thunder ever told you you 


acters from 


were a reporter?” 

This story has no foundation in fact. 
Stevenson for a short term did write 
for one of the San Francisco papers, 
and very likely he made but an indif- 
ferent reporter; but there is no evidence 
that he ever had anything to do with 


Night moths and eagles 


the annual Salvation Army dinner. The 
story is poor history; but it is an excel- 
lent parable. It serves admirably to 
bring out the essential divergence of 
point of view between journalism and 
literature. From the literary aspect, 
Stevenson acted wisely; he studied hu- 
man nature, he sympathized deeply 
with the joys and sorrows of others; he 
sought to read a life story in each of 
the meager faces ranged along the din- 
ner tables; and, finally, he recorded his 
impressions in words of suggestiveness 
and beauty. But from the journalistic 
aspect, Stevenson was grossly incompe- 
tent; he failed miserably to record the 
news; he did not give names and 
facts and figures; he ignored those six 
questions ever present in the true re- 
porter’s mind: who? what? when? 
where? why or how? 

Let it be freely granted that litera- 
ture and journalism have something in 
common; that is why their functions, 
their natures and their purposes are so 


frequently confused. Both appeal to the 


-human mind by means of language, 


usually printed. Both imply readers, a 
writer and a subject to write about. 
Both represent the application of essen- 
tial qualities of style such as clearness, 
correctness and ease. These are, none 
the less, but accidental similarities. 


*St. Mary’s College P. O., Calif. Winter, 1940. 
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Journalism and literature are different 
in genre; they are different in principle 
and in practice. To say that the re- 
. porter and the literateur resemble each 
other because they both employ lan- 
guage as a medium of expression is 
about as accurate as to insist on the es- 
sential likeness of the bricklayer and 
the dentist because they both happen 
to use cement. 

The function of journalism is utili- 
tarian; the function of literature is cul- 
tural. We read the newspaper to dis- 
cover if any of our acquaintances have 
recently married or died or gone to jail, 
to see if the price of beans has advanced 
in the local market, to secure some idea 
of the baseball game we could not at- 
tend yesterday, to find out what plays 
are coming to the theaters next week, 
to assure ourselves that congress has 
been making progress with our pet 
legislation. We read the book, and by 
the book we here mean a book that is a 
book, to bathe our souls in the vision 
of eternal beauty, to purge our minds 
of sordid, worldly thoughts, to refresh 
our hearts with vistas of sublimity and 
peace. We go to the newspaper for 
facts; we go to literature for truths. 

It is now precisely ten o’clock in the 
morning, and already we can find 
copies of today’s Herald or Times or 
Examiner choking wastepaper baskets 
in offices and waiting rooms; and al- 
ready the boys are on the street crying 
the noon editions. Nothing in the wide 
world ages faster than journalism; the 


pyramids are not so old as yesterday’s 
newspaper. But the book possesses the 
element of permanence; that is the un- 
failing test of literature. It is, in the 
Miltonian phrase, embalmed and treas- 
ured up. It is untouched by time, in- 
dependent of time. The Iliad existed 
long before any newspaper existed; and 
today the J/iad is gloriously alive, while 
this morning’s newspaper is inglorious- 
ly dead. The newspaper conveys the 
news of the day; the book embodies 
the tidings of eternity. 

The journalistic commonplace, “If 
a dog bites a man, that is not news; 
but if a man bites a dog, that is news,” 
is a striking exemplification of the 
journalistic viewpoint. The newspaper 
is concerned with what is unusual, ex- 
ceptional, sensational. 

If a college professor loves his wife 
and cares for his children, eats his 
meals regularly, gives his lectures and 
attends faculty meetings, that is not 
news and the reporter has no interest 
in him; but if the same college profes- 
sor shoots his wife, drowns his children 
and turns highwayman, that is news; 
and the reporter will be after him 
sooner than the policeman. Terence, 
the Roman dramatist, said, “Nothing 
that is human can be foreign to me.” 
That saying illustrates the literary 
viewpoint. The book is concerned with 
what is common to all humanity, what 
it typical of human life. Romeo and 
Juliet, Clytemnestra, Faust and Tartufe 
are enduring figures in literature be- 
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cause, actually or potentially, they are 
so very like the rest of us, because they 
enable us to know and understand our- 
selves better, because they reveal more 
and more of what is significant to hu- 
man life and feeling and thought. The 
book speaks from the heart to the heart. 
The newspaper feeds upon the acci- 
dental and incidental; the book draws 
its sustenance from the essential and 
the permanent. 

Thus journalism and literature dif- 
fer in their matter; not less strikingly 
do they differ in their manner. In the 
local room of every newspaper style 
is taboo. The first thing the “cub” re- 
porter has to learn is that he is not 
supposed to write. His business is to 
get the facts; his most highly valued 
faculty is “a nose for news.” The mere 
writing of a story (in newspaper par- 
lance everything written is a story) is a 
secondary affair. The highest salaried 
reporter on a well-known metropolitan 
journal was a man who couldn’t con- 
struct a decent English sentence. He 
never had to. He went out and got 
more news, and got it more accurately 
than any of his fellows; and then set it 
down or dictated it regardless of form, 
structure, spelling or punctuation. To 
the hacks at the copyreaders’ desks fell 
the task of reducing the story to con- 
form to the not very exacting require- 
ments of newspaper English. Hence 
the presence of a level uniformity in 
most newspaper writing. 

Far different is the stylistic ideal of 


May 


literature and the literateur, the ideal 
suggested in Flaubert’s unceasing quest 
of the one noun, the one verb, the one 
adjective that would alone serve to ex- 
press his thought, the ideal parodied in 
that characteristic statement of Oscar 
Wilde that he had worked hard all day 
putting in a comma in the morning 
and deleting it in the afternoon! The 
literary artist obviously must have 
something to say; but he simply cannot 
produce literature unless he knows how 
to write, unless he has mastered the 
finesse of style——mastered it in a rela- 
tive sense only, for in literature there is 
no such thing as absolute mastery. A 
great Frenchman has said, “Style is 
never done.” 

The stylistic difference, the difference 
in manner, between journalism and lit- 
erature is comparable to the artistic dif- 
ference between a soap advertisement 
on a billboard and the Sistine Madon- 
na, to the musical difference between 
a mess call sounded on a bugle and the 
Erotica Symphony. 

The city of San Francisco stands be- 
tween the ocean and the bay. On one 
side of it are busy, littered streets, a 
medley of odors, of sights, of sounds; 


‘the unusual is always happening there, 


the sensational, sometimes the unspeak- 
ably ugly. From those water-front 
streets stretch out piers whereon men 
throng like ants; merchandise from 
the seven seas lies in irregular piles. 
And beyond the piers spreads the bay, 
a busy bay indeed, with ferry boats 
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churning and launches chunking and 
stately liners being towed to their 
docks, a bay sometimes sullied with 
driftwood and refuse, sometimes dark- 
ened with the muddy overflow of in- 
land rivers, always discordant with the 
hoarse shouts of men and the shrieking 
of whistles and the piercing cries of the 
scavenger sea gulls. But always it is 
the bay. 

And on the other side of the city 
lies a broad park, all the year round 
a mass of greenery and flowers, the 
pleasure ground of children and lovers, 
of the weary and the old. On the west- 
ern boundary of the park is a sandy 
beach running for miles and miles 
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down the coast, a beach ever calm and 
ever spacious, where the old man sits 
serenely in the sun and the little boy 
dabbles his feet in the surf of the great 
Pacific Ocean, so immense, so deep, so 
ultimate, stretching out and out in 
shimmering majesty beyond the sunset 
and the bath of all the western stars. 
On some days that vast field of water 
is smooth as molten glass, on some days 
it curls into broken waves of glimmer- 
ing white and flings its mighty rollers 
booming on the beach. But always it 
is the ocean. 

Journalism is like that agitated bay; 
literature is like that far-reaching, 
fathomless, majestic sea. 


Health and Holiness 


A teacher in Scotland wrote to tell me of an incident which hap- 





pened the morning after my visit, and said, “Your talk went down 
better than mine.” Now, she had been giving the children their Bible 
lesson, which was about Daniel in the lion’s den. After she had told 
the story and had, as she thought, explained everything very thoroughly, 
she asked, “Why did the Lord shut the lion’s mouth?” She was rather 
amazed to get this reply instantly, “To teach the lion to breathe through 


its nose.” Douglas Woodruff in the [London] Tablet (15 Feb. ’41). 
% 


More About Breathing 


St. Denis, they said, and it is well-known, carried his head in his 
hands after his martyrdom, until he came to the Seine. Then, needing 
both hands to swim with, he put his head in his mouth, and so came 
safely across. “He could not have done it,” exclaimed the Irishman 
after a moment of wonder, “for it would have choked him. He could 


not have breathed with it in his mouth.” 
Douglas Woodruff in the [London] Tablet (15 Feb. *41). 








Loaves and Fishes 


By BERNARD RYDER 


Read it to a child 


Condensed from the Young Catholic Messenger* 


As Joachim, the bread boy, went 
from house to house delivering his 
supply of bread, he found the people 
all excited. They had just heard the 
report that John the Baptist had had 
his head cut off by order of the king. 

When Joachim had finished his 
rounds, he went to the most crowded 
part of the village, carrying his basket 
containing the leftover loaves. He had 
very little left of either loaves or fishes, 
so his basket was not heavy. 

Crowds of people had come to Caph- 
arnaum seeking Jesus. They were 
overjoyed when they learned that He 
had merely crossed the lake to the op- 
posite shore. Joachim went eagerly 
with those who walked around the 
lake and waded across the Jordan at 
its narrowest point. By this route it 
did not take long to reach Bethsaida. 
Here the crowd of about 5,000 people 
sought out Jesus. 

Joachim had never seen Jesus, and he 
thrilled with pleasure at the thought of 
meeting this Man whose teachings and 


miracles so filled the people with won-. 


der. 

Seeing the great throng advancing, 
the disciples urged Jesus to go farther 
into the mountains where He could 
find peace and quiet. The Master’s 
heart was touched, however. He could 


not disappoint the people after they had 
come so far to see and hear Him. 

As the crowd came to the high place 
where Jesus stood, Joachim wormed his 
way to the very front and looked at 
Him with youthful admiration and 
hero worship. Here was the great 
Wonder-worker who brought healing 
to the sick and comfort to those in 
trouble. Never had Joachim felt so 
drawn toward anyone as he did to this 
Man. Forgetting the time, the place, 
and the people around him, he listened 
as Jesus spoke to the multitude. How 
long He talked Joachim did not know, 
but suddenly there was silence. The 
others who, like himself, had listened 
breathlessly, began to stir. 

“Never did man speak like this 
Man!” they murmured. 

Jesus now walked among them, 
speaking words of comfort, and healing 
the sick who had been brought to Him. 
Joachim was not able to keep as close 
to Him as he wished. He found him- 
self beside one of the disciples who 
stood near Jesus gently restraining the 
crowd from pressing too close. 

The disciple glanced at the basket 
which Joachim still carried. 

“Thou art fortunate,” he smiled, “to 
have food with thee. It grows late. I 
fear the people will be hungry.” 


*124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. March 21, 1941. 
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At that moment Joachim heard Jesus 
say, “Whence shall we buy bread that 
these may eat?” 

The disciple Philip shook his head. 
“Two hundred pennyworth of bread 
is not sufficient for them, that every- 
one may take a little,” he replied with 
some anxiety. 

Andrew, the disciple who stood be- 
side Joachim, moved forward and said 
something too. Then he turned to 
Joachim and called, “Come here, boy!” 

Joachim advanced timidly, and An- 
drew put his arm around him and 
whispered kindly to him as he led him 
to Jesus, “Be not afraid, lad, but do 
what the Master telleth thee.” 

Joachim tried his best to hide his 
nervousness. He found himself trem- 
bling, however, as he stood within a 
few feet of Jesus and felt His eyes upon 
him. As in a dream he heard the voice 
of Andrew speaking to the Master, 
“There is a boy here that hath five 
barley loaves and two fishes; but what 
are these among so many?” 

Jesus glanced at Joachim’s basket, 
and then His gaze moved to the boy’s 
face. He smiled so sweetly that Joachim 
wanted to throw himself at His feet 
and declare before them all that he 
was ready to follow this Man all his 
life. 

The soft voice spoke to the apostles 
in gentle command, “Make the men 
sit down.” 

It took a few minutes for the disci- 
ples to make the crowd understand 


what they were supposed to do. While 
the people were being seated in groups 
upon the ground, Jesus blessed the 
loaves and fishes in Joachim’s basket 
and smilingly invited the boy to walk 
with Him. Up and down the rows 
Joachim walked beside the Master as 
He took loaf after loaf and fish after 
fish from his basket, and gave them to 
the people. The disciples helped to pass 
around the food until the whole 5,000 
had eaten their fill. Yet the basket was 
never empty. 

It was a great miracle, but to Joa- 
chim it hardly seemed a matter for 
wonder as he walked beside Jesus hold- 
ing the basket from which this never- 
ending supply was drawn. He felt only 
a great joy in being so honored, and he 
desired nothing more than to be with 
Jesus always as His disciple. 

“Gather up the fragments that re- 
main, lest they be lost,” Jesus com- 
manded when the work was finished. 

Joachim’s basket was filled to the 
very top, and 11 other baskets also were 
filled with what was left. 

Suddenly there was a stir in the 
crowd. Voices were heard, calling up- 
on the people to make Jesus their king. 
It all happened so quickly that the boy 
hardly knew it before it was over. He 
saw one or two of the disciples frown. 
Then the crowd surged past him, up- 
setting his basket and trampling the 
precious loaves and fishes into the 
earth. 

In the confusion, a cry went up that 
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Jesus was not to be found. Other voices 
repeated it. There was consternation in 
the crowd. 

Joachim cried out with joy. Of 
course the Master would never allow 
Himself to be forced into being an 
earthly king. Couldn’t the people real- 
ize that? 

The boy pushed his way into the 


naum. He wanted to be alone with his 
thoughts. With rapidly beating heart 
he began to plan for the day when he 
would stand close to Jesus again, feel 
those soft but piercing eyes upon him, 
and hear the tender voice. 

“Then,” vowed Joachim, “I shall 
tell Him that I love Him, and that I 
wish only to follow and serve Him 





open and set his face toward Caphar- forever.” 


y 
The “Dark” Ages 


It must make the gods on Olympus laugh to hear us speaking of that era 
of human history which lasted from the fall of the Roman empire until just 
before Columbus discovered America, as the Dark Ages. It is the pot calling 
the kettle black. Those were the ages when Europe still believed in God, and 
chivalry had its birth. A thousand years from now man will refer to the present 
era as the Dark Ages. We have solved many of the riddles of the universe, but 
have solved none of the moral questions of human conduct. We think of our 
civilization in terms of mechanical inventions. We have the magical lamp of 
science, but the genii which do its will are commanded by human selfishness 
and lust and hate. Science has given us chemistry, and chemistry has given us 
lethal gas. Science has taught us to fly, but we fly as the hawk. We are birds 
of prey. In the Dark Ages Europe built its cathedrals, its supreme accomplish- 
ments in the arts. Their beauty has endured to this day. They are the earth’s 
loveliest memorials of human faith. Our age is witnessing winged destroyers 
bombing them into shards. 

If I had to pick out any institution certain to survive the present world 
madness, I should unhesitatingly put my hand on the Roman Catholic Church. 
Against uncompromising dogmatic supernaturalism, the arrows of materialistic 
rationalism are as impotent as if they were fired against the Milky Way. 

In this I see the strongest proof and promise of endurance of the Catholic 
Church. It is one institution that is not afraid of Hitler. It defied Nero, Com- 
modus, Caracalla, Caligula and other bloody-minded despots. Armored in its 
uncompromising supernaturalism, there it stands eternal and indefectible. 

Thomas L. Hunter in the [Richmond, Va.} Times Dispatch. 








The Roof of the World 


The jewel for the lotus 


W hat Rome IS to Catholics, what 
Mecca is to the adherents of Islam, 
Lhasa in Tibet is to Buddhists. For 
in this sacred city resides the Dalai 
Lama, or supreme head of Buddhism, 
a religion followed by the great major- 
ity of the people of central Asia, large 
parts of India, most of China, Man- 
churia and many parts of Soviet Russia. 
In fact, the followers of Buddhism con- 
stitute a third of the earth’s entire pop- 
ulation. 

Tibet is the land of promise for al- 
most all the Mongolian race. Thither 
comes an unending stream of pilgrims, 
who bring their offerings of gold, sil- 
ver, incense and precious cloth. Herein 
lies the explanation of the fabulous 
richness of the temples of Buddha and 
why thousands of Buddhist monks are 
gathered in relatively small localities, 

Tibet is perhaps at once the richest 
and poorest land in the world. It is 
rich in minerals, possessing many gold 
mines, while its river beds also contain 
an abundance of the precious metal. 
But it is all used for gilding the tem- 
ples of Buddha and for the upkeep of 
the numerous monasteries, communi- 
ties numbering from 3,000 to 4,000 
lamas (monks). Such great care is 
taken to prevent the exploitation of 
Tibet’s wealth in other raw materials 
that no one has yet been found ven- 


Condensed from Catholic Missions* 


turesome enough to invest capital to 
develop its resources. Most of Tibet, 
according to the Carmelite missioner, 
Father Victorino, is poor in pasture and 
grain. Consequently, except in a few 
places, sheep and wool are scarce. The 
poor must clothe themselves in yak and 
wild-goat skins, while the rich are 
clad in imported cloth. 

Buddhism is the probable result of 
the degeneration of a primitive reli- 
gion which permitted the idolatrous 
worship of its founder as its principal 
god, Buddha, and later of a multiplic- 
ity of gods. Today some hundreds of 
Buddhas are worshiped. Lamaism is 
that particular form of Buddhism prac- 
ticed in Tibet. Every Lamaist monas- 
tery since the fall of the monarchy in 
China in 1911 has been almost an in- 
dependent feudality, politically, eco- 
nomically and religiously, but all are 
under the religious and secular dom- 
ination of the Dalai Lama, or Grand 
Lama, who is the principal incarnation 
of Buddha. 

The last Dalai Lama of Tibet died 
in the great monastery of Potala in 
Lhasa nearly six years ago. According 
to Lama lore, having abandoned his 
body, he would assume the flesh of 
whatever male child happened to be 
born at the moment of his death. But 
how to find that child? The territory 
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of Tibet is very extensive and the 
means of transportation most difficult, 
in fact, in many places impossible. 
Many children are born, and many a 
father is ambitious to give his child the 
great dignity of being made the Dalai 
Lama. It was most necessary therefore 
to seek light from Buddha. A general 
fast was ordered. Throughout all mon- 
asteries, prayers were continuous day 
and night, an incredible amount of in- 
cense was burned, and all the monks 
of each monastery grouped themselves 
around their idol of Buddha repeating, 
“O Lotus Pearl, instruct us.” While 
prayer continued, the ruling body of 
chief lamas sent emissaries throughout 
Tibet to inform the people of the exact 
moment of the death of the Dalai 
Lama. Any father who believed that 
the soul of the Dalai Lama had entered 
into the body of his boy, and could 
give satisfactory proof of his hour of 
birth, sent in a slip with the name of 
his child. These slips were then placed 
in a large urn in the Potala monastery 
at the feet of the statue of Buddha. 
The first slip taken out held the name 
of the successor of the Dalai Lama, 
future ruler of the spiritual and tem- 
poral destiny of Tibet. 

Five years after the death of the last 
Dalai Lama the child was found who 
was supposed to reincarnate the rep- 
resentative of Avalokiteshvera, original 
ancestor of Tibetans, who has the 
power of coming again to earth and 
retaking the title of Glorious King. 


The monastery astrologists were then 
consulted to fix an auspicious day for 
the installation ceremonies. They fixed 
the date: Feb. 22, 1940. On that day 
the coronation of the last reincarna- 
tion of Buddha took place. The cere- 
mony was performed amid the blaring 
of trumpets and in the presence of all 
the lamas gathered in the vast assembly 
hall of the monastery of Potala. The 
state’s chief astrologist read the horo- 
scope of the new living Buddha and 
predicted a prosperous and long reign 
for the new child ruler. 

It may seem strange that a country 
so dominated by religion and eastern 
monasticism should be inimical to 
Christian missionaries but such is the 
case. The first missioner to penetrate 
Tibet and reach the sacred city of 
Lhasa, so far as is known, was the 
Franciscan friar, Blessed Odoric Por- 
denone, who came from China in 1326. 
No record exists of any missionary re- 
sults accomplished by him. In the first 
half of the 16th century, Portuguese 
Jesuit missioners tried to preach the 
Gospel in Tibet. Though they were 
able to erect a small church, having 
the protection of a ruler who himself 


‘ promised to become a Christian, the 


violent opposition of the lamas soon 
forced them out, and the church was 
razed. In 1661 two French missioners 
traveling from Pekin, China, reached 
Lhasa and, passing through the now 
equally forbidden kingdom of neigh- 
boring Nepal, arrived in India without 
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being able to accomplish anything. In 
1713 Jesuits resumed their efforts, only 
to be again frustrated. The longest 
sojourn in the inhospitable land was 
made by Capuchin friars who managed 
to remain, off and on, for over 25 
years. Some 2,500 baptisms of dying 
children and a large number of adults 
were the fruits of their hard aposto- 
late. They made a study of the lan- 
guage and were the first to make 
known its written characters. But in 
a fierce persecution they were driven 
to the border where they stayed await- 
ing better days, which never came. 
First maps of Tibet were made by 
lamas under instructions from the 
Jesuits and were the basis of an atlas 
published in 1733. Since then, of 
course, knowledge of Tibet has gradu- 
ally increased, until now the physical 
geography of the country is almost 
fully known. After the Capuchins came 
the Lazarist, Huc (1842-44), whose 
travels were widely circulated in book 
form. He was turned out. Another 
vain missionary effort was made by the 
Frenchman, Father Desgodins, in 1846. 
On the frontiers of Tibet in China 
and India, Catholic missioners are pa- 
tiently awaiting God’s hour. In the 
apostolic vicariate of neighboring Tat- 
sienlu some thousands of the Catholics 
are Tibetans. Among them many cate- 
chists are being trained, who, it is 
hoped, one day will labor for Christ 
in Tibet. At Mosimien, Italian Fran- 
ciscans assisted by nuns of the Fran- 
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ciscan Missionaries of Mary, caring for 
lepers in their asylum, present the best 
argument possible for Catholicism by 
the practice of Christ’s charity. In the 
prefecture apostolic of Sikkim, or 
rather in that part of it which is in 
India (for Sikkim is another forbidden 
country), two Tibetan youths have 
made their religious vows. They will 
be the first of the Tibetan emigrants, 
who left their country to escape the 
tyranny of the lamas, to become Cath- 
olic priests. 

Some few years ago a village called 
Yerkalo in the Yiinnan province of 
China came under the jurisdiction of 
Tibet. Established there for many 
years was a flourishing mission. It was 
feared that this change in government 
would mean the abolition of Catholi- 
cism. But the Lhasa officials instructed 
the local authorities of Yerkalo to 
allow the Catholics the same privileges 
they had enjoyed under the Chinese 
government. Only a few months ago 
news was received that lama officials 
were among the many Tibetans who 
attended Christmas ceremonies in the 
church at Yerkalo a year ago. They 
were welcomed by the missioners and 
given seats of honor at the Christmas 
Mass. The Buddhist monks seemed 
deeply impressed with the beauty of 
the Catholic liturgy, the decoration of 
the church, the spiritual fervor and 
earnestness of the congregation, and 
the charm of their hymns and chant- 
ing. Afterwards, the missioners had 
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the lamas for dinner guests; they ex- 
pressed their admiration in highest 
terms and urged the missioners to par- 
take of their hospitality in return. 
Their chief, the Living Buddha of 
Lhagong, pressed the point with such 
polite insistence that the missioners 
found themselves unable to refuse. So 
they visited the lamasery, or monastery, 
where they were treated with great 
friendliness. To content their unusual 
hosts one of the missioners had to pro- 
long his stay to four days. While the 
significance of this singular experience 
must not be exaggerated, it is neverthe- 
less a matter of gratification to know 
that the Catholic faith is, to say the 
least, gaining a large measure of tol- 
erance among some representatives of 
Tibetan Buddhism. 

On one of the lofty mountain passes 
where Tibet meets China on its south- 
west border between the Mekong and 
the Salween Rivers at an altitude of 


over 12,500 feet, monks from the Great 
St. Bernard in Switzerland have estab- 
lished one of their famous hospices.* 
These passes are traversed yearly by 
thousands of persons, most of them 
on pilgrimage to Lhasa. Hundreds of 
them were often caught by the sudden 
violent snow and hail storms that 
sweep through these mountains, and 
many perished miserably. Now these 
Monks of the Snow, as the Tibetans 
call them, are able to save many lives. 
The hospice, so far, though smaller 
than that of the Great St. Bernard, is 
sufficiently large to accommodate all 
who travel these mountain roads. The 
monks were cautioned against bandits 
who infest the heights and passes. 
However, they have not bothered the 
missioners. Perhaps the charitable en- 
deavor of the monks will bring the 
earthquaking sunrise of Christ’s Gospel 
over “the roof of the world.” 


*See CatHo ic DicEst, Nov. '39, p. 56. 


Say It With Sleep 


A dramatic author who was reading a new work before the company of 


the Comédie Frangaise was disturbed at seeing that one of the members, Monsieur 


Got, had gone fast asleep. The author stopped and reproved the sleeper. He 


was reading his play to the committee in order, he said, to obtain their opinion. 


How could a man who was asleep give an opinion? 


Monsieur Got rubbed his eyes and remarked, “Sleep is an opinion.” 


St. Joseph Lilies (March *41). 








Enemies at Prayer 


The mystical Body 


| had 2 wonderful experience this 
morning. Unwillingly I had to get an- 
other man to do my business here. I 
went away from my own church and 
my music, and rode my bicycle a long 
way to say Mass in a prisoners’ camp. 
I did so in the attic of a granary so 
badly lit that I could scarcely read the 
Missal. The Catholic Germans had 
rigged up an altar of planks and 
thrown their blankets over it. They 
had made absurd bouquets of wild 
flowers, buttercups and dandelions and 
things, and put them in mugs. I heard 
their confessions, and said Mass, and 
preached and gave them Communion. 

The whole thing fetched me enor- 
mously. When I think about the war 
on bjg lines, I eat fire, as every Eng- 
lishman does. But there was no feel- 
ing of that kind this morning. It was 
like the Catacombs: the low dark 
spaces and the rows of those nice peas- 
ants, Bavarians, Westphalians, Rhein- 
landers, kneeling on the floor all round 
their rough altar. 

A flood of old memories came with 
a rush as I talked to them in that beau- 
tiful dear language. It is a dear lan- 
guage to me in spite of all. I did 
nearly all my university studies in 
Austria and Germany (after Rome); 
nine solid years and the best nine years 


By ADRIAN FORTESCUE 
Condensed from a book* 


of my life (21-30), in which I was 
practically a German among Germans. 
At one time I spoke German far more 
easily than any other language. Now 
all that has faded. For years I have 
hardly used German in speaking at 
all, always Flemish. 

This morning I was back in the days 
when I said Mass at Innsbruck and 
morning light shone on the great 
white mountains. They sang the old 
hymns I have not heard for years; all 
day since, the tune of Hier liegt vor 
deiner Mayestét has been sounding in 
my head. Even the littke German 
tricks of the man who served Mass 
and his funny German pronunciation 
of Latin brought back memories of 
Feri and Karel and dear Erno and all 
those old friends with whom I used 
to chatter and climb mountains and 
argue. They are all lost to me now. 
I suppose they hate Englishmen like 
poison. Then I talked a bit to my 
prisoners and said I hoped they would 
soon be back with their families in 
their own homes. 

So I came out into the bright sun- 
light and passed the barbed wire and 
the sentry—and I was in England 
again. It was like crossing a frontier, 
and about 15 years, in a moment. This 
evening as they were singing Com- 


*The Mass. 1937. Longmans, Green & Co., New York City. 433 pp. $2.50. 
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pline, I heard the tune of Hier liegt 
vor deiner Mayestét all the time, and 
the sound of cowbells. I sat in my 
place by the altar, and looked out of 
the window at the evening light, and 


wondered if that light was shining 
with Alp-glow on the Tyrol mountains 
as it used to. When I began to preach 
to my own people, it was an effort 
not to start in German. 


Items 


Baptism day came at last to the vil- 
lage of Mook Poon Long and all but 
three of the inhabitants became Catho- 
lics. Across the fields stood the aban- 
doned temple. The people donated the 
land and the labor, and soon a chapel 
was built. But there was no bell for 
the Angelus. Meanwhile, the old bell 
in the abandoned temple remained 
silent and lonely. “Why not pour a 
little holy water over that old bell, and 
make it Catholic?” someone suggested, 
and across the fields they went for the 
bell. It had once been donated to the 
pagan shrine by all these people; so, 
like the villagers, the bell became Cath- 
olic. The Maryknoll Junior (Feb. °41). 


The Church of St. Louis in Moscow 
is close to the headquarters of the 
OGPU, the most powerful and ruthless 
police organization in the world, yet 
it has been three times entered forcibly 
at night, the holy vessels stolen, and the 
building and altar desecrated. The 
world was notified of this by William 


C. Bullitt, former U. S. ambassador to 


Russia, who appealed for contributions 
for the replacement of the stolen sacred 
vessels, now, however, reported recov- 
ered. 
NCWC in the New World (14 March ’41). 
The Most Rev. Martin Tritschler y 
Cordova, new archbishop of Monterey, 
although more ascetic than athletic in 
appearance, of medium stature, pallid 


and delicate, has enormous physical re- 
sistance. A number of times he has 
climbed Popocatepetl and the Pico de 
Orizaba; and he has celebrated Mass 
on the summit of the latter. 
El Universal quoted by NCWC in the 
New World (14 March °41). 

Some months ago a polar flight was 
made by a papal delegate, Cardinal 
Antoniutti. In the Mackenzie area in 
latitude 72, most northern mission of 
all, he said Mass at midnight, while the 
sun was shining brightly. Within the 
Arctic Circle, nine months of the year 
are shrouded in darkness, the other 
three being brightly lit by the midnight 
sun. At this Mass, the chalice was the 
one used by Pope Pius XI and donated 
by him to this isolated mission. 

Manna (Feb. °41). 

When robbers recently paid a visit to 
the residence of Msgr. Adolph Pas- 
chang, vicar apostolic of Kongmoon, 
South China, they politely knocked at 
the door, smilingly invited the bishop, 
his staff and servants to step outside, 
then walked into the house and helped 
themselves. When about to leave short- 
ly afterwards, the leader of the robbers 
shook hands with the bishop and 
proudly made use of his English to 
express heartfelt gratitude. He even 
went so far as to promise to ask his 


chief to write the bishop personally. 
The [London] Catholic Herald (21 Feb. ’41). 
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Labor Racketeering 


Mental muscle-men wanted 


Unions incline to their own weak- 
nesses: the CIO seems to be especially 
receptive to communism but not to 
racketeering, while the AFL seems to 
be especially receptive to racketeering 
but not to communism. Reasons for 
these inclinations are to be found in 
the history of each organization. The 
new CIO unions, organized in many 
cases by men new to the labor move- 
ment, and many of them young in 
years, are inclined to accept radical 
policies. The old AFL unions, with 
decades of service behind them, have 
no taste for radical policies, but their 
very venerability has made some of 
them vulnerable to criminal conspiracy. 

The old warning, power corrupts 
and great power corrupts greatly, is 
especially applicable. Racketeering, 
ranging from threats to grand larceny 
and murder, gained a foothold in the 
AFL when great power was centered 
in one or a few men. Those AFL 
unions conducted with a proper con- 
cern for democratic procedure are free 
of racketeering. 

Labor racketeering is most often 
found in unions in the biggest indus- 
trial cities; it is most often found in 
cities where organized crime has oper- 
ated freely, as in New York and Chi- 
cago. Racketeering in labor’ is a post- 


By NORMAN McKENNA 
Condensed from the Lamp* 


war development, having arisen during 
prohibition and the building boom of 
the 20’s. It is a development peculiar 
to unions where workers are not 
wholly organized, and where wages 
vary seasonally and annually; hence its 
prevalence in the building trades. It 
is most prevalent in unions whose 
membership includes workingmen of 
little or no education. 

The mildest form of racketeering is 
the threat (the legal definition is sim- 
ple assault) whereby a union member 
is directed to do some one thing or 
suffer physical violence or the loss of 
his union card. Since loss of the card 
means loss of his job, the union mem- 
ber very often submits. If not, violence 
ranges upward through assault and 
battery to outright murder. Violence 
may also take the form of arson, acid 
throwing and other forms of sabotage, 
to intimidate non-union employers or 
strikebreakers. 

Another branch of racketeering em- 
braces various forms of larceny, usually 
achieved through the use of violence. 
A common form of larceny practiced 
on union members is the kickback, by 
which the union worker is made to 
surrender a percentage of his union 
wages to his business delegate, who in 
turn yields a percentage to the con- 


*The Graymoor Press, 102 Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. March, 1941. 
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niving contractor. This device enables 
a business manager, who is a union 
officer, to sign a contract at the union 
wage scale, while the worker in fact 
receives less than the scale. Arrange- 
ments like these are known as “under 
the hat” conditions. 

To carry on their criminal depreda- 
tions, labor racketeers employ “goons,” 
common thugs who do violence for a 
price. Goons limit their violence as 
directed: first they threaten the victim; 
if he does not “cooperate,” they give 
him a “once-over lightly,” a beating 
designed to scare the daylights out of 
him without incapacitating him and, 
finally, if necessary, they will “dump” 
or murder him. 

Racketeering in its worst form is 
found in the building trades, in the 
construction-workers’ unions, longshore- 
men’s and motion picture operators’ 
unions, all AFL. It has also been found 
in milder forms in CIO unions. 

Bioff, Scalise and other brigands 
milked the treasuries of unions in a 
wholly reckless way, firm in the belief 
that the law could not catch them. 
They knew that no union member 
dared squeal on them, and they knew 


they could stifle any attempt on the: 


part of the membership to call for an 
accounting of union funds. Unions 
normally state in their constitutions 
that no member may have recourse to 
the courts of the land until he has first 
exhausted all legal means within the 
unions, that is, the union’s courts. 





Labor racketeers can easily rig kanga- 
roo courts to take care of any mem- 
bership complaints, and, if a member 
is not thoroughly frightened by the 
prospect of a hearing in such a court, 
then a mild once-over will rid him of 
all further thought of reform. 

Usually, but not always. There are 
members of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists* who have been 
threatened and harried by goons and 
have lived to see the brutes put behind 
bars. Racketeering can be and has 
been fought to a finish, and unions 
cleared of criminal alliances. 

To show how it has been done, let 
us take the example of a member of 
a racket-ridden union. Our hero will 
be Frank Jones, a Catholic, who finds 
himself the victim of a kickback. His 
job is washing cars in a union garage. 
According to the wording of the union 
contract, he is supposed to be receiving 
union wages. But his union delegate, 
in collusion with the employer, secretly 
takes back a portion of that wage. The 
union delegate seems to be prospering 
even beyond the possibilities of his 
large salary, and this sharpens Jones’ 
suspicions. Jones is alarmed still fur- 
ther when the union treasurer either 
does not make a report, or submits a 
fantastic one in which it appears that 
extraordinary amounts had to be paid 
out for “incidentals” or “miscellaneous.” 

Jones, being more innocent than a 
man should be at his age, naively in- 
*See CaTHotic Dicest, Feb. 739, p. 17. 
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quires why so much is spent for inci- 
dentals, and what are incidentals, any- 
way? The evasion of the officials leads 
Jones to express himself among his 
fellow workers in no uncertain terms. 
This criticism is overheard by an ad- 
ministration flunkey, who dutifully 
carries it back to his superiors. Then 
one dark night, when Jones is plodding 
wearily home through a lonely section 
in the Bronx, three thugs pop out of 
the gloom, clout him, and warn him 
to keep his face shut. 

This frightens him badly, but the 
next day his courage returns; prudently 
he sounds out his fellow workers and 
discovers quite a bit of agreement with 
his opinions. He uncovers more and 
more information unfavorable to the 
union administration. Noting his ob- 
stinacy, union officials bring him to 
trial on trumped-up charges. Not per- 
mitted to engage outside counsel, Jones 
can only sit and hear the kangaroo 
court dispense crooked justice. After 
further warning to mind his own busi- 
ness, the court takes away Jones’ union 
card, 

Since that means the loss of his job, 
Jones determines to take action. He 
goes to the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, and his case is taken 
by their affiliate, the Catholic Labor 
Defense, which supplies free legal aid 
to workingmen. Because of the vaga- 
ries of union constitutions, some of 
which flagrantly violate the Bill of 
Rights, Jones has to bring his own 


union constitution so that the CLD 
lawyer may determine what redress is 
possible. According to the constitution, 
the trial was proper in form, although 
the charges were wholly false. A pro- 
test against the trial is then entered 
by the CLD lawyer with the union’s 
counsel. 

Used to bluffing union members, the 
union counsel takes a high and mighty 
attitude and tries to bluff the CLD 
lawyer. But the CLD lawyer speaks 
of legal action, and then the union 
counsel takes notice. Above all things, 
the union wants no publicity. One item 
of publicity is likely to bring the whole 
district attorney’s office charging in, 
looking for evidence of serious crime. 
So Jones’ card is returned, and with it, 
his job. 

By now Jones has learned enough 
about the crooked dealings of his union 
leaders to convince him that a rank- 
and-file movement is in order. He 
can’t manage it alone, so he persuades 
some of his fellow workers to attend 
a meeting at ACTU headquarters. A 
small group comes; they meet and de- 
cide to recruit more members; mean- 
while, they join the ACTU and find 
out what their rights and duties are 
and how they can remedy present law- 
lessness. But on their way out of the 
ACTU office, they are met by a couple 
of goons who tell them bluntly to stay 
away from “that place.” Some take the 
warning; others, like Jones, realize 
there is no turning back now, and re- 
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solve to carry the fight to a finish. 
They next print leaflets criticizing the 
administration, and distribute these 
among the union members. 

Now the tyrannical leadership, or 
“top control,” as it is known, is alarm- 
ed and puzzled. It is alarmed at the 
prospect of a rank-and-file movement 
and puzzled as to what to do with 
Jones. Back of Jones, the top control 
realizes, is a strong organization armed 
with smart lawyers and a publication, 
the Labor Leader, which has already 
publicized the crooked work going on. 
To rub out Jones would be simple, but 
Jones is too well known now. 

Intimidation is tried again, this time 
at the union meeting. Goons are sta- 
tioned outside the union hall. Recog- 
nizing them as slug-hard strangers, 
probably from out of town, Jones 
phones the ACTU. The ACTU in- 
forms the police, and a delegation of 
bluecoats appears on the scene. The 
goons judiciously disappear. The top 
control, unable to answer the charges 
leveled at them in Jones’ leaflets, evades 
the issue by denouncing Jones and his 
supporters as “union busters.” But the 
union members know that Jones is no 


union buster; they know also that the’ 


top control is crooked. Taking courage 
from the fact that Jones is still alive 
and kicking, they support him. 

That movement, if supported by a 
good proportion of the members, may 
succeed in ousting the crooks through 
an election, or it may so threaten the 


power of the top control that the most 
flagrant abuses are checked. Frightened 
at the prospect of police investigation, 
the top control may regularize its 
finances and render a proper account- 
ing to the membership. In some cases, 
only action by the district attorney 
breaks the hold of the criminals. 

In the present AFL setup, the best 
way to clear out the racketeers is 
through an honest and vigorous rank- 
and-file drive. The AFL constitution 
does not give William Green or his 
executive board the power to oust off- 
cials of any but federal unions. The 
latter are directly under the supervision 
of the AFL, while the international 
unions are autonomous, and may 
choose their leaders as they please. Of 
course, the AFL constitution could and 
should be changed so that a responsible 
body, perhaps the AFL executive 
board, could, after due trial, remove 
any AFL officer shown to be engaged 
in criminal activities. Such internal re- 
form is preferable to the more spec- 
tacular but less effective reform through 
the action of district attorneys. The 
latter catch only the best-known crimi- 
nals, leaving the small fry to continue 
their depredations. 

The remedy for racketeering in labor 
is an intelligent and active body of 
union members. Real leadership is 
called for, and by virtue of the prin- 
ciples they profess, Catholic working- 
men are the ones to show such leader- 
ship. 
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The Church Isn't So Old? 


Back to Adam 


It was a bull session. You know the 
sort. A crowd of young people had 
just happened into the corner drug- 
store. Four of them had met after 
the early showing of the double feature 
in the movie down the block. 

Phyllis rattled her bag of potato 
chips reminiscently. 

“There was a woman behind me 
tonight,” she said, her voice heavy with 
icicles, “who ate popcorn out of a 
cellophane bag.” 

“Good picture,” commented Steve. 
“Some people don’t like costume pic- 
tures. Me, I do. I like ’em old.” 

“Because it makes you feel young?” 
asked Phyllis. 

“Nope. Just like to realize that a 
lot of things that we think are ancient 
are very, very recent.” 

“T talked to some friends,” said Mart, 
“who'd been in Egypt. They went 
there from the Holy Land. They said 
that when they saw those tombs and 
mummies and other Egyptian things— 
2,000, 4,000 and more years before 
Christ — even Christianity seemed 
young.” 

Steve looked at Mart admiringly. 

“What are you, my lad, a mind 
reader? It was Christianity I had in 
mind. We always think of Christianity 
as very old... .” 


By DANIEL A. LORD, SJ. 


Condensed from the Queen’s Work* 


Martin lifted a protesting hand. 

“You're not going to suggest that 
Mohammedanism is older than Chris- 
tianity?” 

“Were those people in the film Mo- 
hammedan? No; I know Moham- 
medanism popped into existence about 
the 7th century. But Buddhists and 
those fire worshipers and Hindus— 
for that matter, Jews. .. . No intention 
of hurting your feelings, Mart.” 

“Oh,” said Phyllis, reassuringly, 
“Mart’s not a sensitive Catholic. He 
doesn’t get sore when you wisecrack 
or ask a question about his religion.” 

“Why should I?” laughed Mart. “I 
know I’m right.” 

“Modest youth,” said Phyllis. 

Steve was a little nettled. Catholics, 
he found, fell into two classes: the ones 
who were easily insulted if you asked 
them a plain question about their re- 
ligion, and the ones who were so darn 
cocky about it that he wanted to punch 
them in the face. 

So Steve let Mart have it. 

“Well all I meant was this: com- 
pared to a lot of the other religions 
in the world, Christianity is an infant.” 

“You don’t mean Protestant Chris- 
tianity, do you?” Mart asked. “I'll ad- 
mit that Christian Science is practically 
too young to vote, and Methodism was 


*3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. April, 1941. 
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started off about 200 years ago, and 
Episcopalianism and Lutheranism and 
Calvinism. . . .” 

“That’s not the question. Anyone 
with sense knows when those sects 
started and how. I’m talking about 
Catholic Christianity. Even that’s an 
infant. Here are the Jews going way 
back to Abraham, and the Buddhists 
flourishing in a world civilization long 
before Christ picked Peter off a pass- 
ing fishing boat. Then there are the 
old religions, nutty though they were, 
of Babylon and Egypt.” 

Said Carol with a sigh, “Where are 
the creeds of yesterday?” 

“Well,” said Mart, “the first answer 
to your more-or-less question is in 
Carol’s warped quotation. Where are 
most of the creeds of yesterday? 
They’ve slipped off the map of history. 
The gods of Egypt have remained only 
because they were scratched on the 
walls of a pyramid or painted on the 
wrappings of a mummy. What is left 
of Babylonian religions can today be 
found in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in big stone monsters that used 
to do sentry duty outside a temple. 
About all we know of the religion of 
Carthage is that babies were burned 
to honor their god. So most of the 
religions have gone down _history’s 
drain.” 

“Which leaves my point untouched,” 
argued Steve. “You say that the Cath- 
olic Church is remarkable because it 
has lasted for nearly 2,000 years. Well, 


what about Buddhism? That’s been 
going on for about 500 years longer. 
For that matter, what about the Jews?” 

“That,” nodded Phyllis, “is a nice 
point.” 

“On which, I take it, you are invit- 
ing me to sit,” said Mart, in a rising 
voice. 

The other two laughed. 

“Nothing,” agreed Steve, “would 
give me more happiness than to see 
a cocky Catholic impaled on a very, 
very annoying argument.” 

Mart signaled the drug clerk. 

“How about another coke?” he asked 
the others. 

“Ah!” Steve grinned. “Our victim 
seeks to distract us.” They took pre- 
liminary sips from the fresh cokes. 
Then they looked up at Mart. 

“Where world religions are con- 
cerned,” Mart began, in his best pro- 
fessorial tone, “the first thing we notice 
is how many of them disappear en- 
tirely. What we don’t know about the 
Mithraic rites, very powerful shortly 
after the coming of Christ, would fill 
many a blank book. Isis and Osiris 
would have a deuce of a time finding 
any of their worshipers today. 

“The old religions that have lasted 
are pretty old. Buddha was before 
Christ. It may be that some of the 
Hindu books are older than the Gos- 
pels. The Jews, as you say, were in 
business as a religion long, long before 
Christ came. 


“But,” he banged the word as if he 
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were striking a gong for attention, 
“Christianity is as old as the human 
race.” 

Steve looked at him in mingled 
amazement and admiration. He'd ex- 
pected some sort of answer. These 
Catholics always had an answer for 
you. But that Mart should push Chris- 
tianity back hundreds of centuries be- 
fore the author of Christianity was 
born struck him as gigantic and almost 
admirable nerve. 

“That’s good, Mart,” he nodded, 
ironically. “That’s magnificent. Chris- 
tianity was established by Jesus Christ 
in the year 1 a. p. But you assure me 
that it existed for thousands and thou- 
sands of years before that. Wonderful! 
Startling! Ladies and gentlemen, rally 
round. Watch Mart the Magician ex- 
pand 1900 years to cover the entire 
histery of the human race.” He took 
a deep draught from his coke and 
found breath for a single, “Bunk!” 

Mart grinned. Carol sat back, wait- 
ing for his answer. This was some- 
thing which in her days in Catholic 
schools had not hit her as a problem, 
much less as a statement of position. 
She was almost as puzzled as were 
the two non-Catholics. 

Mart waved his straw a little like 
a baton. 

“Christianity, you see,” he continued, 
“was not a new religion. It was part 
of the development of the religion that 
was given to man when he was cre- 
ated.” 
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“I don’t get you,” said Steve, em- 
phatically. 

“Really very simple,” Mart explained. 
“When Buddha preached, he taught 
a new religion. He broke with the past. 
He had something different to propose. 
I’m not going into the other phase of 
that—the fact that Buddhism today is 
not the religion that Buddha taught. 
He taught what amounted to atheism. 
Today Buddhism has millions of small 
gods, and Buddha himself is one of 
them. So, too, when Mohammed came 
along, there was a break with the past. 
He retained a number of elements of 
Judaism and Christianity, but his was 
a new religion. 

“Christianity was different; it did 
not break with the past. It was the 
fulfillment of the Jewish religion. It 
kept all the essential elements of that 
religion: its basic moral code, the Ten 
Commandments, the God that Judaism 
worshiped, the idea of a priesthood and 
sacrifice—now made perfect in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. It kept the Old 
Testament. 

“In fact, its first members pointed 
out very clearly that Christianity was 
exactly what the Jewish religion was 
meant to be and was expecting to be. 
The prophets of the Old Law foretold 
the coming of the King who would 
make Judaism a world religion. The 
Old Law was never repealed. Christ 
Himself again and again explained that 
He came, not to destroy the Law, but 
to fulfill it. A Jew coming into a 
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Catholic church finds it surprisingly 
Jewish. The priests of the Catholic 
Church daily say the Jewish Psalms. 
The paschal lamb of Judaism has be- 
come the Eucharistic Banquet in Cath- 
olicism. The sacrifices of the Jewish 
religion haven’t really disappeared from 
the world; they have passed over into 
the Catholic Church in perfected form. 

“The Catholic religion is not some- 
thing new and different, not a break 
with the past. It is the perfection of 
the Jewish religion. It carries on all 
that was fine and essential in the Old 
Law. It is the fuller Revelation of 
Jesus Christ added to all that the Jews 
knew and believed before Christ. What 
the Jewish prophets foretold was real- 
ized in Christ. The incomplete re- 
ligion of Judaism was completed by 
the God-man for whom Judaism pre- 
pared the way.” 

Steve looked interested. 

“Impressive,” he said, “if true. But 
what about this Catholicity-is-as-old-as- 
the-human-race stuff you were spring- 
ing on us?” 

Mart took a sip of his coke. 

“Simple. When God created man, 
He gave him a knowledge of Himself 


and told him how He wanted him to- 


act toward his God. That’s what we 


mean by religion.” 

“How in thunder do you know He 
did that?” demanded Steve. 

“You took the words right out of 
my mouth,” added Phyllis, who loved 
the cliché. 





“We know that He did that from 
the first books of the Bible, which are 
the record of religion long before the 
Jewish religion was established.” 

Steve started waving his hands. 

“So now we drag in the Bible. . . 
he began. 

Mart silenced him with a compelling 
gesture. 

“And,” he said, again banging a 
word emphatically, “we know it, too, 
from the traces of revelation that run 
through all the early religions. They 
lost a good deal as they went wander- 
ing off after strange gods; but they all 
kept faint signs of that sane, beautiful, 
original knowledge of the true God 
and His designs for men. 

“So when you read the religious his- 
tory of the world, you find that it’s the 
story of one religion that goes right 
back to the start and a lot of other 
religions that went off on their own, 
mixing up fiction with truth, myth 
with revelation. 

“But Christ only perfected the Jew- 
ish religion. So Christianity really goes 
back to the days of Abraham. In the 
interval between Abraham and Christ 
the Hindus and the Buddhists and the 
Confucianists and the Greeks got them- 
selves started off at angles from God’s 
revelation of Himself to the Jews. 

“Then we come to the time before 
Abraham, and we find that thin line 
of believers who kept their religion, 
their knowledge, sometimes clear, some- 
times vague, of one God, of His designs 
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for them and His promises to them all 
the way back to the first man. In the 
interval between the first man and 
Abraham another group of religions 
got started, most of which have long 
been dead. But the Babylonian religion 
and the Egyptian religion rose and fell 
periodically. A lot of things taught in 
those two religions were right out of 
God’s original religion; a lot of them 
were nonsense or the invention of men 
along the way. 

“Finally we come to the first man, 
to whom God spoke of Himself. He 
was in a sense the first Catholic. He 
believed in the God in whom we be- 
lieve. His hope of heaven was like 
ours. He knew that God was inter- 
ested in him. He knew that God loved 


him and wanted his love. He was 


promised the Redeemer and the woman 
who would give the world that Re- 
deemer. He knew about sin and virtue 
and how God wanted him to regard 
them. 

“There were many things that he 
didn’t know. But out of what he knew 
was developed the Jewish religion, 
which was fulfilled, completed by 
Christianity in its Catholic form. That 
makes us Catholics powerfully old, you 
see, even in terms of the pyramids and 
the hanging gardens of Babylon.” 

The druggist walked up to their 
table. “Anything else?” he asked point- 
edly, looking at the clock. 

“A pair of crutches for this relic 
here,” said Steve, pointing to Mart. 
“He’s so darn ancient, I wonder that 
he can totter.” 


Ireland and All Ireland 


Many people do not understand why the Archbishop of Armagh 
signs himself as “Primate of All Ireland,” and the Archbishop of Dublin 
as “Primate of Ireland.” Here is the explanation. Away back in the 
17th century a controversy over precedence arose between the then 
occupants of the sees, Archbishop (now Blessed) Oliver Plunkett and 
Archbishop Talbot (who died in prison in London in 1679, in the cell 
adjoining that of Blessed Oliver). Both prelates held stoutly for their 
respective rights, and wrote long treatises in their defense. Eventually 
the matter was referred to Rome, and Rome, in her own prudent way, 
gave a Solomon-like judgment, not by introducing partition but by 
leaving both sees in possession of the title, with the distinction ever since 


retained. 


Assisi (Feb. ’41). 
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Labels That Mislead 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 
Condensed from the Catholic Times* 


Catholics are handicapped in dis- 
cussion because the main headings of 
history have been established in an 
anti-Catholic tradition. The terms Dark 
and Middle Ages, Renaissance, Refor- 
mation, Counter Reformation, the En- 
lightenment, even the Industrial Revo- 
lution, fit naturally into a picture of 
the past that is part of the liberal and 
un-Catholic air we breathe. 

The Reformation is the most aggres- 
sive of such terms, for it is made to 
suggest that the wholesale repudiation 
of certain essential Catholic doctrines 
was a simple moral process, and that 
the Catholic Reform was an answer to 
the Protestant Reform. 

The historical truth is that, in the 
face of a growing worldliness both 
inside and outside the Church, there 
was a strong feeling for reform. Some 
of the early heretics were filled with 
this feeling, but the first heretical gen- 
eration was primarily concerned with 
the repudiation of religious authority. 
Luther does not represent a tightening 
of standards of conduct, but a relaxa- 
tion. It is with the next generation, 
with Calvin and the rise of the English 
Puritans, that there enters European 
history the Protestantism of severity 
and discipline, and it came chiefly in 
reaction, not to worldly churchmen but 


Words need passports 


to worldly laymen, not to Wolsey but 
to the triumphant irreligion that grew 
up behind Luther’s teaching that good 
works were vain for salvation. 

The great Nonconformist, Richard 
Baxter, of Kidderminster, in his Trea- 
tise on the Divine Appointment of the 
Lord’s Day, describes the singing and 
dancing and sports which still in the 
reign of James I continued to be the 
English Sunday tradition. Even Calvin 
had allowed Sunday games, and Baxter 
excused him by saying that at that 
time everyone was so newly come out 
of popery, with its endless holydays, 
that it was pardonable if he failed to 
realize how strictly Sunday ought to 
be kept. The England of Elizabeth 
prepared for the Puritans, for it was 
an England in which the abbeys and 
chantries and shrines had ail been 
swept away along with the holydays. 

The word Reformation obscures the 
historical fact that a general loosening 
of religious standards preceded the 
tightening up which came as a counter- 
movement. It suggests, on the contrary, 
a people setting their religious life in 
order by the rule of Scripture. It fails 
to indicate a worldliness which touched 
the high-water mark with the complete 
enthronement of the temporal order 
over the spiritual. 


*London, England. March 6, 1936. 
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What is called the Counter Reforma- 
tion was the slow fruition of a demand 
for reform in the Church to which, 
since the beginning of the 16th century, 
more and more men of the caliber of 
Colet and More had been joining their 
voices. There were appalling delays in 
summoning a General Council, and 
when it met at Trent in 1545, much 
irreparable damage in Germany and 
England had already been done. But 
the rise of German Protestantism, al- 
though it influenced the shape of the 
Council’s deliberations, was not the 
cause of the Council. 

The two words Reformation and 
Counter Reformation are apt to give 
the false picture of Protestants emerg- 
ing, Bibles in hands, and then of scared 
Catholics hastily putting their houses 
in better order and founding Orders 
to combat heresy. 

The terms Middle Ages and Dark 
Ages serve the purposes of the 
Church’s enemies even better. These 
terms date from the 17th century. 
Middle Ages means ages dividing us 
civilized people from the earlier civili- 
zation of Rome. Dark means the time 
when all the special interests of the 
later Renaissance were wholly un- 
known. 

Literary men have this advantage, 
that they can fix tags which endure 
upon their opponents. The words Mid- 
dle Ages obscure the fact that there 
had ever been a distinctively Christian 
and Catholic civilization and are used 


to drive out the more descriptive term, 
Christendom. The 1200 years between 
the official acceptance of the Catholic 
faith as the faith of the Roman em- 
perors and the Roman empire, and the 
triumph in the 16th century of intense 
nationalism over the idea of Christen- 
dom, was ignored because the learned 
were in general anxious to forget about 
the majestic origins of Roman Catholi- 
cism. 

This anxiety was not all antipapal; 
it was in great part a desire to con- 
centrate on the survivals of the litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome, literatures 
attractive for the calm peace they of- 
fered. Men who saw nothing good in 
the civilization of the Middle Ages saw 
less in the earlier centuries and called 
them Dark because of their unliterary 
character. The Dark Ages suffered 
from the bloody domination of violent 
men, and in particular from the horrors 
of the Northmen who, in the gth cen- 
tury, wiped out so much of the civili- 
zation that they found. No one who 
reads in the pages of Bede the story 
of the converted English, making of 
7th-century England an island of saints, 
can feel that the adjective Dark is any- 
thing but the rhetoric of irreligious 
scholars. 

The centuries between the 5th and 
the 11th were not dubbed Dark because 
we lack information about them, but 
because of their beliefs. It was the un- 
critical hagiology, the sustained cultiva- 
tion of moods of devotion, which were 
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unintelligible and repellent to the 17th 
and still more to the 18th century, 
which fixed the adjective. It is a ques- 
tion-begging one, that assumes the 
falsity of the reasoning of Alcuin and 
Charlemagne and Alfred, that learning 
and literature are nothing in them- 
selves save as they help men to know 
the only matters that are their real 
concern. 

We ought to recognize that there 
are presuppositions behind the histori- 
cal terms which we have to use if we 
are to be understood, and that those 
presuppositions are hostile ones. The 
word Renaissance is an abbreviation 
from the French Renaissance de lettres; 
it came to England only roo years ago, 
but in the Victorian mind, shorn of 


its limitation to letters, it took root 
as a convenient description of a whole 
new mood and so of a general new 
birth. The 15th and 16th centuries, 
so largely a time of failure and delay, 
are now obscured by the need for fit- 
ting their varied history to the pattern 
of a rebirth. 

The word suits some interpretations 
and makes others look unfamiliar and, 
at first hearing, plainly wrong. Just in 
proportion as such words have estab- 
lished themselves do we need to look 
with care at their passports, for histori- 
cal writing is of its nature not a dis- 
passionate thing, and the historian no 
less than the statesman knows what 
power is in words and how much it 
matters what things are called. 


I have heard Catholics criticize prayers for football, for prayers, so 


they argued, should not be overloaded with such trivialities. I disagree. 


The Catholicism of Notre Dame is nearer to primitive Christianity than 


the Protestantism which believes in prayers only for spiritual benefits. 


Our Victorian grandparents were much exercised by the problem of 


praying for fine weather. Was it really sensible to believe that the 


weather, which was determined by cyclones and anti-cyclones, could 


be affected by prayer? “Please make Tommy a good boy” was not an 


unreasonable request. “Please make Saturday a good day” was absurd. 
Our Lord said, “Ask, and ye shall receive”; He did not say, “Ask for 


spiritual benefits, and ye shall receive them, but don’t ask for most of 


the things you really want.” 


From Come What May by Arnold Lunn (Little, Brown, 1941). 








Catholic Novelists Have a Task 


The grave is not its goal 


The Catholic world never consid- 
ered the novel, the epic or the drama 
to be idle tales for frothy wits. Indeed, 
the tradition of the Catholic novel or 
the Catholic play from Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega and Calderén to Manzoni, 
Mauriac and Graham Greene is one of 
the greatest treasures of Catholic cul- 
ture; no other religious group in this 
world has produced anything which 
even remotely parallels the Catholic 
achievement in the field. This should 
not be in the least surprising. The 
Church is, according to Berdyaev, “the 
cosmos clad with Christ,” and Catholi- 
cism, which is a truly cosmic view of 
all existence, of all contingencies, natu- 
rally encourages the representation of 
life in all its aspects and problems by 
artistic means from a truly human 
point of view. 

A Catholic novel aims at represent- 
ing life. There is, therefore, no need 
to copy the melodramatic authors of 
1gth-century Sunday-school books who 
make the decent, poor boy who never 
touched a drop of liquor become presi- 
dent of the U. S., while the rich, 
wicked boy who stole a piece of sugar 
in his teens dies in a saloon brawl. 
This life is essentially a period of trial 
and examination, and the individual 
person’s drama is consummated in an- 


By ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


Condensed from A merica* 


other world. Hollywood’s happy end- 
ings are basically untrue and un-Cath- 
olic. Job in the Old Testament is final- 
ly rewarded with riches, but Christ 
dies on the cross. 

The great French Catholic writers 
like Mauriac, Bernanos and Claudel 
have never fallen into this pleasant 
heresy. It always amuses me to hear 
people, usually good Catholics, yet chil- 
dren of a Protestant civilization, 
expressing their abhorrence for the 
“pessimism” of the authors. Mauriac 
usually bears the brunt of these accu- 
sations; the readers shake their heads 
in disapproval of so much darkness 
and suffering that seem at first sight 
to be utterly unmrelieved by any sug- 
gestion of consolation or hope. Yet no 
Catholic writer (nor Catholic reader) 
can profess a total pessimism, and 
those who appreciate and understand 
Mauriac’s art feel instinctively the great 
implication, the hints at the final solu- 
tion and redemption in another world. 
Neither the unfortunate Thérése Des- 
queyroux, the poisonneuse who ends 
so miserably in La fin de la nuit, nor 
the hero of Bernanos’ Diary of a Coun- 
try Priest, who dies of cancer in deso- 
late surroundings, nor Graham Greene’s 
“whiskey priest,” who is executed by a 
firing squad, comes ultimately to a bad 


*329 108th St., New York City. March 8, 1941. 
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end. Stronger than all these foremen- 
tioned authors is Paul Claudel, the 
poet who, in his L’Otage, rewards all 
scoundrels and punishes the virtuous. 
This is not a reductio ad absurdum. 
It is the great Catholic wisdom, the 
great realistic knowing of the true 
nature of the human drama of which 
only one end is visible to the mortal 
eye, and whose full solution can be 
grasped only through divine revelation 
and personal inspiration. 

A great danger for the Catholic 
writer is the urge to moralize. The 
real Christian is an enthusiast and we 
should never forget that the word en- 
thusiasm comes from the Greek phrase 
which means “to be in God.” Yet life 
itself is not “moral” in the sense that 
rewards or punishments are dealt out 
necessarily during our earthly peregri- 
nation. On the other hand, the writer 
has to refrain equally from depicting 
sin as pleasant, not because this is un- 
diplomatic from a pedagogical point 
of view but because sin just is not 
pleasant. Sin may be attractive, but as 
a complete entity it is always negative 
and saddening. 

And so reality and Catholicism are 
inseparable. This is a reason why the 
truth-seeking, non-Christian author 
with an even godless philosophical 
background strikes so often a sympa- 
thetic chord in the Catholic reader, 
who has the truth. There is a twofold 
attraction in such books: the hope and 
promise we see in them of the redemp- 


May 


tion of the author, and the opportunity 
of analyzing the author’s philosophical 
shortcomings. If, in addition, such 
books are artistically brilliant, we are 
delighted. And the existence of great 
artists without the truth (and the “real 
reality”) side by side with mediocre 
artists who lack technique, yet “see,” is 
just one of the many incongruities of 
life shaken to its foundations by origi- 
nal sin. 

The problem of sin is matched only 
by the problem of sex. We must bear 
in mind that the representation of sin 
and sex is not necessarily one and the 
same problem. Now, the natural law 
postulates a control of sex, and up-to- 
date anthropology has no doubts left 
that the concepts of Christianity as re- 
gards sex are of a basically universal 
nature. There may be in different parts 
of the globe a greater or less stress on 
certain trespasses in the sexual sphere, 
but there is the same fundamental idea 
as to what is right and what is wrong. 
Yet the variety of opinions on the con- 
crete applications of the principle is 
astounding. The female fashion of the 
later 18th century would shock every 
modern man or woman, and the short 
skirts of 1941 would certainly rouse 
our afcestors to energetic protests. 
Léon Bloy’s La femme pauvre (a cor- 
nerstone of French Catholic literature) 
roused local indignation in America, 
and rumors tell me that it was banned 
in Ireland. 


The moral theology of St. Alphonsus 
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Liguori is must-reading for Catholic 
seminarians who, after all, are men of 
flesh and blood. Surely the Church 
would not force them to read and study 
these books if she were certain that 
future priests would necessarily derive 
harm from the writings of the great 
saint. On the other hand, we all know 
that Satan in his ceaseless efforts tries 
to seize every opportunity. We might 
derive harm even from the most inno- 
cent magazine story. 

Hence, despite that basic funda- 
mental truth, it is nearly impossible to 
establish a universal law as to what 
may be entrusted to printer’s ink and 
what should be better left out. The 
susceptibilities of readers are different! 
It is a fact that the Bible does not 
breathe a Puritan spirit, yet it stands 
for purity. Still, one could hardly ad- 
vocate the reading of every passage by 
adolescents. 

The Catholic novelist who writes for 
all Catholics is, therefore, in a rather 
delicate position. His problem cannot 
be solved by himself. In my opinion, 
it is largely up to the reader (and to 
a certain extent to his spiritual ad- 
visers) to judge the effect of a book 
or a play on his soul. The voice of 
conscience is the best guide. There 
can be no other certain guarantee since 


the snares of the devil are too complex 
to be counteracted by statutory meas- 
ures and mathematical measurements. 

The problem of a harmonious syn- 
thesis of Catholicism, truth, reality and 
frankness in the realm of the novel 
(and the play) will probably never be 
solved satisfactorily for all. Living in- 
volves great risks and as novels and 
plays are representations of life which 
ought to be “lived through” by the 
reader or spectator, the risk is of a 
similar nature. There is no hope of 
eliminating this risk, just as it is futile 
to do away with other risks (the risk- 
to-have-been-born, the risk of being a 
Catholic, and so forth). The artistic 
representation of life in the novel, 
which acts at times more deeply upon 
the sensibilities than life itself does, 
magnifies this risk, or, at least, focuses 
it into clearer and more startling 
outlines. 

It is exactly this aspect of the prob- 
lem which frightens the average Cath- 
olic and thus retards and blocks Cath- 
olic literary activity. The phenomenon 
of the extremely small output of Cath- 
olic novels in this country by purely 
Catholic publishing houses is the re- 
sult of this fear of the “nice people.” 
Yet Catholics more than anybody else 
should not be afraid of life and truth. 


“You fight for money. We fight for honor,” said the Frenchman, “Ah, 
yes,” replied the Swiss; “we both fight for what we haven’t got.” 
From Come What May by Arnold Lunn (Little, Brown, 1941). 








Back to the Land 


By H. A. HIGHSTONE 


Condensed from Free America* 


World economy has given de- 
centralism a new significance. It is the 
subsistence farm as a means of indi- 
vidual salvation in the depression which 
seems inevitable when the war is con- 
cluded. Economic depression has been 
the aftermath of war since men began 
fighting; there are no indications that 
the 40’s will witness an exception. 
The next depression is likely to be 
of an inflationary nature, as compared 
to the deflationary sort experienced in 
the early 30’s. For those who see a 
return to the land as the way out 
when the lightning strikes, it follows 
that immediate purchase is indicated. 
The older scheme of simply saving 
against the rainy day is too perilous 
when an inflationary spiral seems likely. 
Savings will not buy much farm land 
when skyrocketing prices imbue every- 
one with the same idea: the rapid con- 
version of money into material goods. 
Farming separates itself into three 
general divisions, of which two, con- 
ventional cash-cropping and the acre- 
and-independence scheme, are worth- 
less as means of escape in a time of 
stress. Both these modes of farming 
afford an uncertain livelihood even in 
so-called normal times, with failure al- 
most a certainty when they are dis- 


turbed by a depression. The third 


Tide in the affairs of men 


method of farming, the subsistence 
scheme, is the only one which offers 
any hope of real security. 

Hence the importance of method, 
the necessity of realizing that the 
chicken farm in the suburbs is only 
a cardboard imitation of security, like- 
ly to be toppled by the first gusts of 
another depression. Likewise necessary 
is the realization that a fruit orchard, 
berry farm, roadside stand, market gar- 
den or any similar cash-crop venture is 
exactly the sort of enterprise to which 
the politician refers when he discusses 
the “farm problem.” These are enter- 
prises suffering from a fatal complica- 
tion of too many sellers and not 
enough buyers even when the eco 
nomic tide is at full flood. 

The subsistence farm’s little group 
of cows, hogs, horses, poultry, plus the 
land to grow their fodder, comprise 
a system producing a relatively small 
cash income, but enough commodities 
to make a small income adequate. The 
subsistence farmer can, in fact, weather 
without serious distress a period of 
months minus any income at all, an 
advantage which requires no amplifica- 
tion. It is a little world in itself, al- 
most wholly independent. 

A number of communications reach- 
ing me recently have been queries as 


*112 E. 19th St., New York City. March, 1941. 
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to how the seeming need for imme- 
diate action can be solved by the indi- 
vidual who will of necessity or by 
inclination remain in the city for some 
time to come. Two groups have been 
concerned, each with a particular but 
closely related problem. 

One group is composed of those 
financially able to establish a subsist- 
ence farm, but whose preference for 
city life leads them to regard the farm 
as a lifeboat, so to speak. They are 
disinclined to take to the lifeboat until 
the need arises, but they do want a 
means of escape if and when the ship 
sinks. “Can I operate a subsistence 
farm from the city?” epitomizes their 
question. 

The second group comprises those 
whose finances are insufficient to estab- 
lish such a venture debt free; the only 
safe procedure, because the subsistence 
farm, like practically every other sort, 
is likely to collapse under the burden 
of a large mortgage. They feel that 
a few years of boom times may, with 
the aid of liquidated urban real estate 
or equities, bring their capital some- 
where near an adequate sum. Appre- 
hensive over what the future may do 
to the purchasing value of their dol- 
lars, they feel that prudence dictates 
conversion of present savings as well 
as future income into land and equip- 
ment, Exactly how to do this while 
remaining in the city is the problem 
confronting them. 

To the first of these queries, the an- 


swer must be in the negative, barring 
the unlikely possibility of finding an ex- 
perienced farmhand having the ability 
and the will properly to organize and 
operate such an enterprise. Attempts 
to run any sort of small farm by re- 
mote control are usually expensive and 
unhappy, especially when the owner 
lacks management experience. 
However, it is definitely possible to 
establish a subsistence farm in absen- 
tia up to a certain point, perhaps 75% 
of its entirety. The answer represents 
a solution worked out by a couple I 
know. Living in the city by necessity, 
they are devoting their week ends and 
every spare dollar toward the establish- 
ment of a basic scheme of subsistence. 
Their first step, naturally, was get- 
ting the land. The price of an estab- 
lished farmstead being beyond them, 
they looked for unimproved acreage 
which would fit their pocketbook. Six 
months of hunting finally turned up 
what they were looking for—a 40-acre 
piece (eight acres tillable) on which a 
fire had leveled the improvements. The 
half-mile right of way to the county 
road is none too good, but the price 
was $850 and the property is only an 
hour and a half by automobile from 
their city apartment. Not enough land, 
of course, but nevertheless it will keep 
a cow or two, grow a kitchen garden 
and produce grain for a hog and a 
small flock of hens. It is enough to 
set a table calculated to arouse the in- 
terest of an epicure, to supply fuel. 
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water and a rent-free place to live, 
however much it may fall short of pro- 
ducing enough cash to purchase coffee, 
razor blades, face powder and other 
homely incidentals. 

Searching for acreage of this kind is 
no picnic; real-estate agents are not 
overly interested in showing such low- 
priced pieces, for quite understandable 
reasons. 

Their minimum in housing, next in 
order, is a 16x16-foot board-and-batten 
dwelling, a 16x16-foot poultry house 
(enough for an eventual flock of about 
100) and a third structure to serve as 
a dairy and storeroom for fodder and 
agricultural implements. The latter 
will be built of lumber salvaged from 
a dilapidated barn on the land. Cost 
of the dwelling (including plumbing) 
and the poultry house will total about 
$300. Construction is scheduled to start 
this spring and they hope, justifiably 
I think, to put on the finishing touches 
during a two-weeks’ vacation this sum- 
mer. 

Fred has been plagued by the lack of 
any power except his own muscles. 
Able to visit his land only once a week 
at best, a horse is out of the question; 
hence his decision to buy a small walk- 
ing-type caterpillar tractor this spring. 
With this machine he will be able to 
haul rock for soft spots in the right of 
way, uproot the brush which has in- 
vaded the fields, and cultivate his plant- 
ing of fruit trees now struggling in 
the packed sod. A tractor does not fit 


very well in a subsistence farm, but for 
the moment there is no other answer 
in this particular case. 

Barring accidents, the end of this 
year will see him in debt-free posses- 
sion of minimums in land, buildings, a 
power unit and the start of an excellent 
assortment of large and small fruits. 
These will have cost him approximately 
$1,800, including incidental expense. 
Should the depression he anticipates 
develop at that time, he calculates that 
selling his light truck would bring 
enough to buy a cow, a weanling pig 
or two, some hens and eggs, with 
enough left over for seed and groceries 
until his farm begins producing. This 
may have a rather drastic aspect, but 
he considers it better than searching for 
non-existent jobs in the city. 

His plans for 1942, although still 
nebulous, include the purchase of a 
mower, hay rake and other incidental 
equipment, together with further de- 
velopment of the dwelling and installa- 
tion of a septic-tank sewage system. He 
apparently intends also to embark upon 
some remote-control farming, by grow- 
ing an acre or so of hay and grain. 
This will give him some valuable ex- 
perience and possibly a worth-while 
amount of fodder for use when he 
eventually moves onto the land. It 
should be quite practicable unless he 
unhappily finds himself detained in 
town at the moment when harvesting 
is mandatory. 

Given reasonable luck, he will have 
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established by the end of next year, at 
a cost of less than $2,500, a working 
nucleus of land and equipment which 
could be expanded into a full-fledged 
subsistence farm even in the midst of 
depression. Only a relatively small in- 
vestment in livestock will be required 
to animate it. Debt free, owning a 
well-rounded set of farming tools, his 
lack of sufficient land can be overcome 
by renting enough near-by acreage to 


Flights of Fancy 


As intolerant as the multiplication 
table-—Fulton ]. Sheen. 


Humility shows a man what he 
is; humiliation what he is not.— 
Cecily Hallack. 


He condescended upon the party. 
—Cardine Stricker. 


Her voice stamped its foot just a 
little —Cosmopolitan. 


She was throwing herself away, 
perhaps, but she was taking careful 
aim.— William McFee. 


Final as decapitation—M. Elea- 
nor Fennessy. 


She is certainly a live whyer.— 


Joseph F. Szlosek, S.S.]. 
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fill his hay and grain requirements for 
the inevitably necessary expansion in 
livestock. 

The nature, as well as the elasticity 
and efficiency, of this particular project 
recommends it to anyone who feels that 
he himself is the best security for his 
own future. Whether there is fair 
weather or foul over the horizon, it 
seems an excellent investment in every 
sense of the word. 


Her hands dropped open, spilling 
dismay.—Helen Hull. 


Broadmindedness is often nothing 
but flatheadedness.—Fulton Sheen. 


She was simply flattergasted.— 
William D. Ryan, S.]. 


Baby rainbows on a_pigeon’s 
breast.—Sister Maryanna, O.P. 


Accurate as a little woodpecker. 
—Leonard Feeney, S.]. 


As elusive as a raw oyster.—Anna 


McGough. 
Wiping liquid laughter out of 
our eyes.—Frances Greenman. 


A face that ought to be shuffled 
and dealt again——Doreen Smith. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar 
to those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one 
used. Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned. 


—Editor.] 








Pope, Peace and 
By PETER PENSIVE 


Condensed from the Irish Rosary* 


More than half the so-called news- 
papers published in this and other 
countries today contain about 95% 
assorted hogwash and a bare 5% of 
what may pass for news; and such 
snippets of news as do contrive to ap- 
pear are almost invariably inaccurate in 
some particular or other. Mr. Belloc 
puts all this far more ably than I can: 

“Our yellow press is the basest in 
Europe and America combined. It is a 
disgrace to any nation that it should 
support such a press. We not only sup- 
port it with huge circulations but we 
give those who are responsible for the 
garbage high official recognition. We 
even make them permanent legislators 
and even members of the national 
executive.” 

There is little doubt, I am sure, that 
ignorance is the root cause of the mani- 
fold shortcomings of our press. If you 
doubt this, try the amusing experiment 
of putting away a few copies of any 
popular newspaper at a time when it is 
clamorously advocating or condemning 
this, that, or the other thing; and then, 
in three or six or 12 months’ time, take 
out those copies and compare them 
with some of the current issues. In 
many cases you will find that the late 
issues are vehemently condemning the 
very things that the earlier ones were 


the Press 


Five points has a star 


advocating, and vice versa; though in 
more cases still you will find that, 
while the subject in question is still 
unsettled, the newspaper has wearied 
of it and forgotten all about it. 

Your popular journalist seems quite 
incapable of discerning the cause of 
things: of attributing egg to hen or hen 
to egg. As Belloc so shrewdly says, 
“Each new change in Europe takes us 
completely by surprise.” What he 
should have said, I think, is that each 
new change in Europe takes the news- 
papers by surprise, for I refuse to be- 
lieve that Mr. Belloc and I are the only 
two Englishmen capable of seeing 
ahead. While every editor is solemnly 
convinced that he is leading public 
opinion, the reality is that he is invar- 
iably at least one step behind public 
opinion at every turn! 

To most editorial minds it is a far 
more significant and soul-shattering oc- 
currence that Ptolemy, the doyen of 
the ptarmigans at the Whipsnade zoo, 
should have died than that the pope 
has issued an encyclical on social jus- 
tice or laid down his five peace points 
in an allocution to the College of 
Cardinals.t To the editorial mind there 
is not even a glimmer of doubt as to 
the relative importance of these two 

+See CatTHoLic Dicest, March, 41, p. 40. 


*St. Saviour’s, Dublin, C. 16, Ireland. February, 1941. 
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news items. Ptolemy the Ptarmigan is 
front-page news. Pius the Pope can 
have a couple of lines at the bottom of 
the children’s page. 

This is no great exaggeration. I 
speak from memory, but I believe I 
am right in saying that when, on Dec. 
24, 1939, Pius XII outlined his five 
peace points to the College of Cardi- 
nals, there was only one London news- 
paper, the Times, which carried any- 
thing remotely resembling a report of 
the allocution. It received a bare men- 
tion, but no comment, in perhaps two 
other papers, the majority of the press 
ignoring it entirely. Compared with 
the particulars of the Christmas din- 
ners alleged to have been eaten by 
Shirley Temple, Hitler, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, the Dionne quintuplets, the 
St. Neots quadruplets, Mussolini, and 
Beverley Nicholls, the words of the 
Holy Father on the vigil of the Nativ- 
ity had no news value whatsoever. So 
far as the mighty press of England was 
concerned, His Holiness might have 
saved his breath. What was the good 
of the pope, anyway, when he didn’t 
stop the war by excommunicating 
Hitler? 

Now, the five peace points in ques- 
tion were, of course, accorded a fitting 
welcome in our Catholic newspapers, 
and were later reprinted as a pamphlet 
by the Catholic Truth Society, with 
the result that, 
other, most Catholics soon became 
fairly familiar with them. But the 


by one means or an- 


ordinary non-Catholic layman (and 
even the normal non-Catholic clergy- 
man) never heard of them. 

A year later, the five peace points 
suddenly came to life again, and in a 
most significant and unexpected way. 
Opening the Times on that morning, 
I noted, with only the mildest interest 
at first, that the place of honor in the 
middle-page correspondence column 
was devoted to a longish letter signed 
by the Anglican archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, the moderator of the 
Free Church Federal Council, and our 
own Cardinal Hinsley, archbishop of 
Westminster. Thinking it to be just 
another charity appeal (for it is usually 
only in the cause of charity that church 
leaders append their signatures to a 
common letter) 1 wondered idly what 
had happened to the chief rabbi, and 
went on to glance at the war news on 
the opposite page. It was only when I 
was masticating my breakfast porridge 
that I perceived how tremendously I 
had been in error. The letter contained 
a detailed restatement of the pope’s 
five peace points. Its wording is sig- 
nificant. 

“To the Editor of the Times: The 
present evils of the world are due to 
the failure of nations and peoples to 
carry out the laws of God. No perma- 
nent peace is possible in Europe unless 
the principles of the Christian religion 
are made the foundation of national 
policy and of all social life. This in- 
volves regarding all nations as mem- 
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bers of one family under the Father- 
hood of God. 

“We accept the five points of Pope 
Pius XII as carrying out this principle. 

1. The assurance to all nations of 
their right to life and independence. 
The will of one nation to live must 
never mean the sentence of death 
passed upon another. When this equal- 
ity of rights has been destroyed, at- 
tacked, or threatened, order demands 
that reparation shall be made, and the 
measure and extent of that reparation 
is determined, not by the sword nor 
by the arbitrary decision of self-interest, 
but by the rules of justice and recip- 
rocal equity. 

2. This requires that the nations be 
delivered from the slavery imposed 
upon them by the race for armaments 
and from the danger that material 
force, instead of serving to protect the 
right, may become an overbearing and 
tyrannical master. The order thus es- 
tablished requires a mutually agreed 
organic progressive disarmament, spirit- 
ual as well as material, and security for 
the effective implementing of such an 
agreement. 

3. Some juridical institution which 
shall guarantee the loyal and faithful 
fulfillment of conditions agreed upon 
and which shall in case of recognized 
need revise and correct them. 

4. The real needs and just demands 
of nations and populations and racial 
minorities to be adjusted as occasion 
may require, even where no strictly 
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legal right can be established, and a 
foundation of mutual confidence to be 
thus laid, whereby many incentives to 
violent action will be removed. 

5. The development among peoples 
and their rulers of that sense of deep 
and keen responsibility which weighs 
human statutes according to the sacred 
and inviolable standards of the laws of 
God. They must hunger and thirst 
after justice and be guided by that 
universal love which is the compen- 
dium and most general expression of 
the Christian ideal. 

“With these basic principles for the 
ordering of international life we would 
associate five standards by which eco- 
nomic situations and proposals may be 
tested: 

1. Extreme inequality in wealth and 
possession should be abolished. 

2. Every child, regardless of race or 
class, should have equal opportunities 
of education, suitable for the develop- 
ment of his peculiar capacities. 

3. The family as a social unit must 
be safeguarded. 

4. The sense of a divine vocation 
must be restored to man’s daily work. 

5. The resources of the earth should 
be used as God’s gifts to the whole 
human race, and used with due con- 
sideration for the needs of the present 
and future generations. 

“We are confident that the princi- 
ples which we have enumerated would 
be accepted by rulers and statesmen 
throughout the British Commonwealth 
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of Nations and would be regarded as 
the true basis on which a lasting peace 
could be established. 
Cosmo Cantuar, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
A. Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop 
of Westminster. 
Walter H. Armstrong, Moderator, 
Free Church Federal Council. 
William bor, Archbishop of 
York.” 

The most significant theory about 
the letter is that it should ever have 
been written; and I consider it im- 
possible to pay too high a tribute to 
their graces of Canterbury and York, 
and to the moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council, for their 
splendid humility (I use that word in 
the highest possible sense) in sinking 
the prejudices of centuries and writing 
those simple, honest words, “We ac- 
cept the five points of Pope Pius XII.” 
The thing is without precedent in the 
annals of Protestantism. It is indeed 
to be expected, and hoped, that this is 
not by any means the first occasion on 
which the Protestant leaders have, in 
their hearts, found themselves in sub- 
stantial agreement with the utterances 
of a Roman pontiff; but hitherto it has 
always been a strict point of honor 
never to express public approval of 
such utterances. 

But that letter, notable as it is not 
only for its intrinsic wisdom but also 
for the generous and sincere tribute to 


Pope Pius XII from three of his im- 
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portant “business rivals,” was not the 
only wonder to be found in the Times 
that morning; for that excellent journal 
had devoted the whole of its first lead- 
ing article to the issues raised by the 
letter. Under the title of “Founda- 
tions,” the article indicates and com- 
mends the significance of the letter 
which, it says, “lies in the fact that all 
these churches have agreed to make a 
joint public declaration, however gen- 
eral; for the fundamentals of the five 
points will, of course, command gen- 
eral approval in this country.” 

To the Englishman there is nothing 
so enormously surprising in finding 
that our Anglican and Free Church 
brethren see eye to eye with the Holy 
Father in this matter of fundamentals. 
Ever since His Holiness first detailed 
the five points more than a year ago we 
have known, in our hearts, that the 
five points were just as acceptable to 
our non-Catholic friends as to our- 
selves, or at any rate that they would 
be, if a means could be found of bring- 
ing them to the notice of the man in 
the street. 

The trouble was to obtain the neces- 
sary publicity. Only one of our na- 
tional newspapers, the Times, had a 
sufficient sense of news value to see the 
importance of the papal allocution and 
to publish the points more or less in 
full. The remainder of our press, ex- 
cept for one or two bare mentions, 
ignored the business altogether. And 
now comes the rather amusing sequel 








—not really amusing, I agree, but at 
least calculated to wring a weary 
smile from the lips of those with suf- 
ficient sense of humor to see the funny 
side even of a tragedy. 

The entire secular press of Great 
Britain, with one exception, utterly 
ignored the five peace points when 
they were delivered by the pope on 
Christmas Eve, 1939. I have no inside 
information about this, but it seems to 
me very probable that the distinguished 
signatories to the letter reasoned thus: 
that since only one newspaper saw fit 
to give publicity to the original allocu- 
tion, it would appear that only that one 
newspaper is interested in the subject; 
and that there is therefore no point in 
sending our joint letter as a circular to 
the press as a whole. Anyhow, the fact 
remains that the letter was sent to one 
newspaper, and one only, the Times, 
which, with its customary dignity and 
consistency, not only published the let- 
ter with the greatest possible promi- 
nence, but expressed its own unstinted 
approval in the form of a long leading 
article. And now the joke is that the 
rest of the press immediately, and with 
the most glorious inconsistency, began 


to moan because the signatories had: 


shown discrimination in favor of the 
Times instead of circulating their dec- 
laration to the press as a whole! 

“In a matter of such great im- 
portance,” was the general tenor of the 
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complaints, “it is regrettable that the 
church leaders’ joint declaration should 
reach the readers of one selected news- 
paper only, instead of receiving simul- 
taneous publication in the entire na- 


tional press.” 

Well, I’m not saying that it might 
not have been advisable to circulate the 
letter more widely, for there was al- 
ways the chance that, where the pope’s 
name failed to obtain a hearing for the 
five points, the names of the Anglican 
or Free Church leaders might have 
succeeded. And, indeed, if the slighted 
newspapers had followed up their pro- 
tests with some account of what the 
joint declaration was about, one might 
have had some sympathy for them. 
But, generally speaking, that is exactly 
what they didn’t do. They groused 
peevishly because their existence had 
been ignored “in a matter of such 
great importance”—but they took no 
steps to remedy the omission by re- 
printing the declaration in their own 
columns or even giving their readers 
at least a rough idea of what it was all 
about! There was nothing on earth to 
prevent every rag in the country from 
lifting the entire letter from the Times 
and reprinting it the next day, which, 
of course, is just what the Catholic and 
other religious newspapers did in their 
next issues. But no: the dignity of the 
press (save the mark!) had been 
slighted, 


& 
The gratitude of most men is but a secret desire of receiving 


greater benefits—La Rochefoucauld. 


























What Do You Mean? 


Reverse English on the widow’s mite 


There are two words that are always 
bobbing up in any discussion of crime: 
penalty and punishment. They are used 
interchangeably. The dictionary leads 
one to believe that they are almost 
perfect synonyms. 

Penalty and punishment do have this 
one thing in common: penalty becomes 
punishment when it is inflicted on a 
human being. There the relationship 
ceases because they do not have a com- 
mon referent. 

Penalty can be accurately stated for 
the simple reason that it can be put 
into mathematical terms, into terms of 
things that can be readily measured. 

Thus, the penalty for a given offense 
is, let us say, a fine of not less than 
$10 nor more than $50. We can 
measure the number of dollars that are 
assessed as a fine; they are concrete, 
teal, but they are measurable only as 
dollars, as penalty. 

In this connection we must keep re- 
membering that penalty is that which 
can be and is accurately stated in the 
statutes. However, penalty 
becomes punishment the moment it is 
taken from the written statutes and is 
made a part of some person’s life; and 


written 


when penalty becomes punishment it is 
ao longer a measurable thing. Let us 
see what this means in practice. 


By IAN MACTAVISH 
Condensed from the Candle* 


Two men are arrested for jaywalk- 
ing. There happens to be a vigorous 
campaign on against jaywalking, so 
Hizzoner clamps a $10 fine on each 
of these two culprits. 

One of these men pays tax on a 

25,000-a-year income. The other is 
trying to keep his home and family 
going on $25 a week. Ten dollars is 
an important sum of money to the last 
man; to the first it is practically zero. 
The $25-a-week man will be deprived 
of things that he and his family need 
because of the $10 fine. The other man 
will not be deprived of so much as one 
cigarette. 

Again, the penalty for a certain 
crime is one year in prison. Now that 
is plain enough. One year is a con- 
crete thing that can be accurately 
measured and that can be accurately 
stated mathematically. As long as the 
year is merely penalty on the books 
of law it is a stable quantity. The 
moment the penalty of one year is 
changed into punishment of one year 
it becomes unstable. 

If five men are given one year each 
in prison, we have five entirely sep- 
arate and different punishments. Any- 
one who contends that a year in prison 
by one man is equal to a year by an- 
other man, is either wilfully blind or 


* Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun, Wis. April, 1941. 
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a fool. Five men in prison, each with 
a one-year sentence, may easily mean 
a year’s rest for one man, a suicide for 
another; in still another case we may 
have a broken home, with resulting 
effects that may stretch out for years; 
the year in prison for the fourth man 
may mean a man redeemed from 
crime, and in the last case a man 
kicked still farther down the road to 
hell. Still, each of these men was given 
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It all sums up to this: the philosophy 
of the law assumes that the imponder- 
able, intangible, unforeseeable things 
that are human life can be accurately 
and equitably stated in concrete, meas- 
urable terms of dollars and cents, or in 
days and years. And from this faulty 
reasoning it assumes that penalty on 
the books of the law is the same as 
punishment on the backs of the people. 
It fails to recognize that penalty is 





a penalty of one year. cause; that punishment is effect. 
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An old devotion to Mary in a form adapted to the peculiar needs of this 
machine age was revived on May 24, 1937, when a statue of Our Lady of the 
Highway was placed in its first American shrine at Singac, N. J., by Father Giles 
Lawler, O.F.M. He had escaped without a scratch from a serious automobile 
accident which had instantly killed his traveling companion. Father Lawler 
felt that he owed his safety to the blessed Virgin, whose medal he was wearing 
at the time. 

The idea of Mary, as patron of travelers, originated in Singac in its modern 
application to automobiles, but the title of Our Lady of the Highway is one of 
the oldest in the Church. In the liturgy we pay honor to Mary in her own 
travels: to her cousin Elizabeth before the birth of John the Baptist, to Bethlehem 
to be enrolled in the city of David, to Egypt to escape the murderous designs of 
King Herod, her return to Nazareth after Herod’s death, her visit to Jerusalem 
and the three-day search for her lost Child, her painful Way of the Cross to 
Mount Calvary. Full well does she deserve the title of Our Lady of the Highway. 

Today this title has a new significance in view of the danger and death on 
the highway. Over 36,000 people are killed annually in automobile accidents, 
many of them hurled suddenly into eternity without a moment’s preparation. 

“Lady of the Highway, be with us on our journey; for all thy ways are 
beautiful and all thy paths are peace,” is the inscription on the new medal struck 


to honor our Lady, patron of travelers. 
St. Andrew Sunday Bulletin (9 March, °41). 
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It is also our fault 


The most terrible disaster, I sup- 
pose, that ever overtook God’s Church 
was the Great Schism between East 
and West. By that schism nearly one- 
third of the members of the Catholic 
Church, with their bishops and the 
whole of their ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, were cut off from communion 
with the Holy See, thus losing their 
full visible membership in the Body 
of Christ. Another disaster, hardly less 
terrible, was the Reformation. This 
tragic disruption of the unity of 
European Christendom took place at 
the very time when the age of dis- 
covery was opening up the New World 
of the West and of the Far East; so 
that the divisions of Christendom be- 
gan at once to show themselves in the 
Americas and later among Eastern peo- 
ples. The result is that today Christen- 
dom is separated literally into hundreds 
of divisions. The U. S. has repre- 
sented among its citizens over 300 
brands of Christianity—some of them, 
of course, insignificant, but others 
great religious bodies, which send mis- 
sionaries all over the world; and all are 
teaching different doctrines, and all 
claim to teach the truth in the name of 
Jesus Christ. 

Let us face quite frankly the situa- 
tion that these divisions create. The 


Spadework For Reunion 


By HENRY ST. JOHN, O.P. 
Condensed from Blackfriars* 


population of the world is nearly 2 
billion; of these, about 360-odd million 
are Catholics, and about the same num- 
ber are Christians belonging to other 
bodies. That means that there are still 
about 1% billion non-Christians to be 
converted. 

Is it surprising that after nearly 
2,000 years the conversion of the world 
has made so little progress, when 
Christianity continues to mean for the 
non-Christian not a united body of 
men and women proclaiming the truth, 
but a chorus of voices hotly arguing 
about what the Gospel of Christ really 
is? For numberless ordinary people 
today Christianity is put out of court, 
not because they have examined its 
claims and found them wanting, but 
because Christianity does not speak its 
message in clear and decided tones so 
that all can hear and understand. We 
Catholics, who have been brought up 
from infancy to listen to the clear and 
decided voice of the Church, or who 
by God’s grace have learned in later 
life to recognize its tones as His voice, 
are apt to forget that to the outsider 
the voice of the Church is just one 
among hundreds of discordant voices, 
all competing against one another, and 
all claiming to teach the truth that 
comes from God. It is not surprising 


*Oxford, England. March, 1941. 
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that the outsider often turns away 
from the clamor in disgust, and gives 
up religion as a bad job. And not until 
Christianity can speak again in the 
hearing of the world as it did in the 
apostles’ time, with a single, clear and 
certain voice, will the conversion of 
the world really begin. 

The problem of how this reunion of 
Christendom is to come about is a dif- 
ficult one. There are enormous psy- 
chological obstacles to the healing of 
the breach between East and West, 
where differences of dogma and church 
order are neither fundamental nor ex- 
tensive. Here the mind of the Church 
has always favored corporate reunion. 
But to the healing of the divisions 
created by the disaster of the Reforma- 
tion, not only are there psychological 
obstacles equally great, but these are 
complicated by deep-seated differences 
of doctrine and organization. High 
hopes are entertained by groups among 
Anglicans for corporate reunion be- 
tween the Church of England and the 
Holy See, and there are continental 
Catholics in considerable numbers who 
share these hopes. 

In every country which calls itself 
Christian today, a clear line of distinc- 
tion can be seen between those who 
hold a materialist view of life and 
those who are convinced that the only 
true interpretation of human life is a 
Those who hold the 
materialist view of life often have 
high altruistic ideals. But they have no 


spiritual one. 
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belief at all in any value or standard 
of judgment which has its roots in a 
spiritual kingdom above the kingdom 
of this world, for they deny or ignore 
the very existence of such a kingdom 
and its Ruler. On the other hand, for 
those who are convinced that a spiritual 
interpretation of life is the only true 
one, God is the Maker and Ruler of 
human life; eternal life is the key to 
this life. 

Between those two extremes lies the 
great body of those who have no defi- 
nite convictions and are content to live 
from day to day with little or no 
thought of the ultimate purpose of their 
lives. But sooner or later a crisis must 
arise which will compel them to make 
their choice. For the world today is 
dividing into two camps, according to 
these two views of life, which are so 
completely incompatible that they can- 
not exist together in the same society. 
The Marxist communists, whose phil- 
osophy represents the full living of the 
materialist view of life, are logical, 
and have declared ruthless war on any 
spiritual interpretation of life, on any 
and every religion. Likewise, any 
totalitarian philosophy, if it is genuine- 
ly totalitarian, must be materialist. For 
the essence of the totalitarian state is 
that it recognizes no law higher than 
the laws which it makes itself; no 
authority higher than its own; in other 
words, it denies the existence of the 
divine law and thus by implication, 
at least, it denies the existence of God. 
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Now the point I want to make is 
this: in the years which have inter- 
vened between the last war and the 
present one we have stepped out of an 
old world into a new one. In this new 
world the ideological battleground is 
rapidly changing. From the Reforma- 
tion until the last war the struggle was 
between rival religions; Catholics 
fought against Protestants, and Pro- 
testants fought among themselves. At 
first the warfare was often literal war- 
fare, as the Wars of Religion testify, 
but the literal warfare ceased after a 
time and left only controversial war- 
fare. But it was real warfare, and had 
all the characteristics of warfare. Even 
the theology of the period—and re- 
member the period extends to our own 
time—bore the controversial stamp. It 
was out to vindicate the truth, to win 
a victory, to crush the enemy. 

In warfare one does not try to under- 
stand the enemy, to enter into his point 
of view, to solve difficulties by sym- 
pathy and comprehension; that is es- 
sentially a peace-time policy adopted by 
friends who differ but who are anxious 
to agree, But 20 years ago communism, 
and later fascism and Naziism, began 
to be factors to reckon with. The more 
clearly we see that these “isms” are 
fundamentally materialist, the more do 
we realize that they are the enemy. 
Christians who are convinced of the 
spiritual interpretation of life are in 
reality friends, though the differences 
which divide them may have a terribly 








disorganizing effect on the resistance 
they are able to put up against their 
common enemy. 

Today all followers of Christ who 
acknowledge Him as the Son of God, 
all Christians whatever their differ- 
ences, are really in the same camp, 
however disorganized. Opposite them 
is the materialist camp. Between these 
two camps is a large body of those 
who as yet belong to neither, but who 
before long will be compelled to make 
a choice. 

The stage is set for a life-and-death 
struggle, greater perhaps than has ever 
taken place in history since the clash 
between paganism and Christianity in 
the first four centuries. The present 
war is a phase in that struggle, but 
when the fighting is over, the spiritual 
contest will still be going on between 
those who regard this life as an ulti- 
mate, and those who look to eternal 
life. 

A sense of the tremendous need for 
unity in the face of growing unbelief 
has given rise during the last 20 years 
to an intense desire for unity among all 
the separated divisions of Christendom. 
This desire was voiced by the bishops 
of the Anglican Communion assembled 
at the Lambeth Conference of 1920, in 
a now famous Appeal to All Christian 
People. Out of it have come the Life 
and Work, and the Faith and Order 
movements. These presuppose that the 
Church of Christ is divided; that its 
separated parts can come together. The 














only unity aimed at in these move- 
ments is a kind of Federation of 
Churches, in communion with each 
other, but agreeing to differ on many 
fundamental questions. For the Cath- 
loic Church to take her place beside 
other Christian bodies on these terms 
would be an abrogation of her claim 
that she alone is the true Church 
founded by Christ, that all other 
Christian bodies came into existence by 
separation from her, and that she alone 
is authorized by divine authority to in- 
terpret God’s revelation to men. 

During the ten years between the 
World Conference on Faith and Order, 
at Lausanne, and that held at Edin- 
burgh in 1937, it had begun to be 
realized that unity, founded not on 
doctrinal agreement, but solely upon 
good will and a general acceptance of 
what were termed fundamentals, was 
quite inadequate. At the Edinburgh 
Conference, though it was still assumed 
that the Church itself was divided into 
parts and needed to be joined together 
again, there was a far stronger feeling 
that unity when it comes must be 
founded upon absolute doctrinal agree- 
ment. 

These conferences are based on the 
assumption that the battleground in 
the modern world is rapidly changing, 
and that whereas Christians were for- 
merly in opposing camps, fighting 
against each other, they are now com- 
ing to be more and more in the same 
camp, ranged side by side in a common 
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resistance to the materialist philosophy 
of life. The consequence of this change 
is that our attitude is changing and 
that we are ceasing to be ruled as re- 
gards each other by the psychology of 
war, and are coming to be ruled by the 
psychology of peace and peacemaking. 
We as Catholics hold the Church to 
be Christ’s mystical Body, and that our 
supernatural life in the Church 
through grace is life in Christ; Christ 
living in us, and we in Him; that the 
Church is in consequence the fellow- 
ship of the redeemed in which all those 
who are baptized are incorporated. 
Now this doctrine is the fundamental 
basis of our belief in the Church, the 
primary thing we believe about the 
Church; from it flows the doctrine of 
the supremacy and infallibility of the 
pope, which is the divinely constituted 
safeguard of life in Christ within the 
Church. But so heavily has the doc- 
trine of the pope’s supremacy and in- 
fallibility been emphasized by the ex- 
igencies of controversy that it has come 
to be regarded by outsiders, and some- 
times, I fear, by Catholics too, as the 
sole constituent of the Church’s doc- 
trine about herself. The result is that 
she is often regarded solely as a jurid- 
ical institution in which the keeping 
of certain laws has become substituted 
for a deep spiritual sense of life in 
Christ, and where holding the faith is 
regarded unconsciously as more im- 
portant than living it. 
The spirit back of the movement 
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toward unity may be described as a 
spirit of friendliness, sympathy and 
mutual understanding; a spirit which 
lays aside the psychology of war and 
rejects all controversy of the win-a- 
victory type, and which without sur- 
rendering one iota of principle attempts 
really to enter into the minds of those 
who differ from us, trying to under- 
stand by careful and patient probing 
what the real extent of those differences 
is, and what first caused them to arise. 
Those who are actuated by this spirit, 
and who adopt this approach to the dif- 
ferences which divide Christians, are 
as a rule profoundly convinced that 
the ultimate work of bringing about 
the unity of Christendom is not the 
work of men, but of God. The barriers 
of mutual suspicion and _ prejudice 
which divide us must be cleared away, 
and this can be done only by the more 
complete understanding that comes 
from personal contacts. To approach 
the differences which divide Christians 





in this spirit and by this method is to 
create a psychological atmosphere in 
which the truth can emerge and be 
seen as truth. This is the human ele- 
ment; the necessary spadework. To 
bring supernatural conviction of truth 
into the human mind is the work of 
the Holy Ghost. 

One of the chief causes of prejudice 
against Catholics is the charge that we 
are arrogant, or smugly complacent, 
and will never admit that our Catholi- 
cism has anything to repent of or re- 
form. We tend to rely so much on 
the divine constitution and guidance 
of the Church that we forget that in 
spite of these gifts it is still made up of 
very fallible human beings. If we are 
really honest, we must own with shame 
to our frequent failure to present the 
faith to the world in its full truth and 
attractiveness; a failure which has been 
the cause of heresy and schism in the 
past, and still sometimes contributes to 
their perpetuation now. 


“To swear in, to pray in, and to make love in,” the Irish Gaelic 


tongue has no rival among languages living and dead. But it is only 


in the little country towns that one may hear the musical Irish tongue. 


English is almost universally spoken, but the Gaelic is more picturesque 


and forcible. Darling can be said in at least 20 different ways, and 


there are as many ways of sending a man to the devil. For instance, 


where an Englishman would simply say, “Go to the devil,” the Irish- 


man says, “May the devil sit upon your breastbone, barking for your 


soul.” 


The Exponent (March, *41). 











A Miracle, Granny | 


By JAMES LOUGHRAN 


Condensed from the Far East* 


It was early in January. The wind 
blew piercingly cold from the east and 
there was intermittent sleet. Commu- 
nist raiders were threatening this prov- 
ince of Hupeh in central China. The 
town in which I was stationed, Tsao- 
Shih, was in danger. 

On that gloomy afternoon a soldier 
of the local garrison pounded loudly at 
our gates. When we opened up to 
invite him in, he thrust a letter into 
our hands with the remark that his 
commander had ordered him to deliver 
it; then he saluted and sped away. The 
letter consisted of a few brief lines to 
the effect that the town garrison was 
withdrawing immediately and that we 
of the Catholic mission had better look 
to our own safety. 

We realized our position. The com- 
munist army had taken a town 25 
miles to the west; east of us lay a city 
on the Pinghan railway, whither the 
Reds were making; our town lay di- 
rectly in their path. With the garrison 
withdrawing and the people fleeing, it 
would be madness for us to stay.on. 
Quickly we buried the chalice, and en- 
trusted our vestments and parish regis- 
ters to a faithful old friend. 

Packing the holy oils, a breviary, a 
small ritual and stole into a large hand- 
kerchief, we—Kai Tin, my Chinese 


Retreat to victory 


“boy,” and myself—were ready for the 
road. With a final look around, and 
leaving most of the doors unlocked to 
save them from being smashed in by 
looters, we set out. The town of Ying- 
cheng lay 20 miles to the east and we 
felt that we should be able to arrive 
there by morning. 

The going proved difficult. Mud in 
the narrow path that served as a road 
was several inches deep after the traffic 
of the wet day. When darkness fell, 
we strained anxiously for a dark line 
against the lesser darkness of the snow 
to find our path. 

We had not gone far when my boy 
collapsed in a dead faint. He had 
eaten nothing since midday, and the 
hardships of the road proved too much 
for him. I tried to revive him but 
failed. All I could do now was to 
leave him unconscious and _ search 
through the dark, muddy night for 
help. Something loomed dimly in the 
distance. Fervently hoping that it 
would prove to be a village, I set off 
hastily in that direction. 

I had been walking only a few min- 
utes when I heard the sound of ponies 
approaching. Soon I was met by two 
men, each leading a pack pony with an 
empty wooden pack. Their surprise at 
mecting me was as great as my own. 


*St. Columban’s, Neb. April, 1941. 
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I told them I was a Catholic priest 
from Tsao-Shih, that my guide had 
been taken ill and that I should be 
grateful if they would help me get 
him to a place of shelter. After a little 
hesitation they agreed to accompany 
me. 

On the way they told me that I was 
but a mile and a half from a mud- 
walled village named Liu-Chia-Gee. It 
was a place I had often heard of but 
had never visited since it belonged to 
another mission territory. As we stum- 
bled through the darkness, my conver- 
sation with the two men was carried 
on in that polite phraseology usual in 
China when strangers meet. To this 
day I do not know what they were 
doing there. 

We lifted Kai Tin onto one of the 
ponies and started off for the village. 
The jogging over the uneven path 
must have restored some consciousness 
to the lad, for his hand sought to grip 
the pony’s mane. Our little procession 
pushed along silently, and after what 
seemed an interminable time we found 
ourselves in front of the walls of Liu- 
Chia-Gee. We had to spend some time 
looking for the village gate which, 
strange to say, we found open. We 
pushed in and found, from the feel of 
the uneven stones beneath the slush, 
that we were on the village street. 

Groping in the darkness, I felt what 
I took to be a door and pounded on 
it loudly, at the same time shouting 
out who I was and what was my er- 


rand. To all my knocking, and I 
knocked at several doors, I got no re- 
sponse. 

I had almost given up hope when 
suddenly through the darkness there 
came to my ears sounds which any 
priest in China would recognize im- 
mediately: the singsong chant of Cath- 
olic prayers for the dying! They came 
from a house not far from where I 
stood. Eagerly I stumbled along and, 
again using my hands, I found the 
door. The chanting ceased as I knocked 
and called on the people inside to open 
to a Catholic priest. 

There was a shuffling of feet, a beam 
of light shone through a crack in the 
door, and then a little boy of 11 or 12 
stood before me, holding a Chinese 
wick lamp in his hand. The little fel- 
low’s face was a study. It was tear- 
stained, and as I stood there for a 
moment without speaking I saw it 
registering successively fear, wonder, 
hope and joy. Then glancing back- 
wards, the lad shouted through an 
open inner door, “A miracle, Granny, 
a miracle! A priest has come!” 

Hurriedly I followed him into the 
inner room, and there in a low bed 
in one corner I found an old man 
dying. His eyes flickered for an in- 
stant as he looked at me, and a gentle 
pressure of his hand told me that I 
was in time. I heard him whisper a 
fervent “Thanks be to God!” In a min- 
ute I had heard his confession and 
given him absolution. The little boy 
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had opened my ragged bundle and I 
anointed the sick man with the short 
form on the forehead. And then he was 
dead! 

Now for the first time I noticed the 
four others in the room: the old man’s 
wife, whom the little fellow had called 
“Granny,” the lad’s parents, and a 
young girl, his sister. They told me 
that they were themselves refugees 
from the Red terror. They had been 
in the village only a few weeks. They 
were all Catholics, as their families had 
been for generations. And now God 
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had rewarded their faith by sending 
His priest to the old man on his death- 
bed. 

While the foregoing drama was be- 
ing enacted, my boy, Kai Tin, had 
followed me weakly into the house and 
was now seated, exhausted, on a chair. 
The two strange horsemen had left 
without waiting for our thanks or, 
what was more unusual, for a reward. 

We covered the face of the dead 
man and after some attention to our 
wearied selves, spread straw upon the 
ground and slept. 


David, You Said It! 


It was David’s first day at kindergarten. He was a sturdy lad, used to help- 


ing himself, making himself generally useful, seeing a difference between business 


and pleasure. He hung up his hat and coat, took the chair indicated, and looked 


expectantly at the teacher. 


“Would you like to play some games?” asked Miss Lulu. What she meant 


was, “I am going to give you some tests to determine what to do with you next,” 


but she said “games.” 
the teacher called them. 


David did the “games,” believing they were just what 


“Now would you like to make your animal? The clay is ready, and you 


can start.” The group started on the modeling lesson. 
group § 


David looked thoughtful. He stood apart. 


“Would you like to make an animal, David? What were you in the game?” 


“Nothing. I’m David. I don’t want to play with mud. When are we going 


to get down to business?” 


Angelo Patri in his column (17 March ’41). 














Less backward than you think 


The Church in the U. S. is aris- 
ing from its primary task of foundation 
building and is ready to busy itself 
with the superstructure. 

It is indeed gratifying, even for a 
missionary bishop, whose objectives are 
manifold, to notice this happy advance- 
ment. Almost all of my years as a 
bishop have been spent in the endeavor 
to provide churches and other institu- 
tions as well as Sisters and priests. It 
has only been within the past few years 
that we have been able to consolidate 
our efforts and focus attention upon 
our vast mission fields. 

When I came to the diocese of Little 
Rock, nearly 35 years ago, there were 
but 26 diocesan priests and the Catholic 
population was only 17,000. The dio 
cese comprises an area of 53,000 square 
miles and, at that time, the population 
was about 1,450,000. Today there are 
88 diocesan priests and the Catholic 
population has doubled. The state pop- 
ulation has not yet reached the 2 mil- 
lion mark. Within the past three years 
our priests have reported 800 conver- 
sions. Many of the priests are now de- 
voting their attention to convert mak- 
ing. This focus of attention has been 
brought about through the agency of 
St. John’s Home Mission Seminary in 
Little Rock, where almost all our clergy 


The Church in Arkansas 


By BISHOP JOHN B. MORRIS of Little Rock 


Condensed from the Epistle* 


have received their training. The semi- 
narians are equipped to do this work 
through specialized courses in the class- 
room and by actual experience in the 
mission field for one month each sum- 
mer. With the increasing number of 
priests who are being released each year 
by the seminary, specially trained in 
apologetics, we are hopeful of a great 
increase in the number of converts in 
the years ahead. 

It certainly seems that the harvest of 
converts, if not yet quite ripe, is ripen- 
ing very rapidly. I have noticed a great 
swing of interest by non-Catholics to 
the Church. This is not only true in 
our cities, but there is a decided curi- 
osity about the Church throughout the 
rural districts. This is shown by the 
ease with which a very interested audi- 
ence can be obtained by the seminar- 
ians who preach and lecture in country 
districts every summer. The return of 
seminarians is repeatedly requested by 
non-Catholics, who not only assist in 
making arrangements for the lectures, 
but also furnish accommodations for 
the young men. 

As in all the other missionary parts 
of our country, the two great things 
which we need are men and money. 
Strange as it may seem, it would be 
easier for us to increase the number 


*117 E. 57th St., New York City. Spring, 1941. 
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of priests to meet the need than it 
would be for us to provide the funds 
to support them on the missions. The 
number of seminarians we accept for 
the diocese and train at the seminary 
must be determined somewhat by our 
ability to provide not work but support 
for them after ordination. If we had 
the necessary money, we could obtain 
in increasing numbers young men who 
wish to give their lives to the mission 
work of the Church. There is certainly 
enough work on these missions for 
twice as many priests as we have. The 
woods are full of people who are look- 
ing for the Church, as well as of Cath- 
olics who have settled in remote dis- 
tricts. There are in this state about 
seven counties in which there are no 
Catholic churches. Were we able to 
establish a little parish in each of these 
counties, and support a priest there 
for the first ten years, the place would, 
I have no doubt, be self-supporting 
thereafter. 

The only way to build permanently 
is to have a priest live in the district 
he serves. Merely saying Mass in a 
certain place on Sunday may keep 
together the Catholics who are already 
strong in the faith, but it is not ‘suf- 


Beginnings... XXIV... 


ARKANSAS 
First priest: DeSoto’s chaplains in 1541. 
First Mass: By Father Foucault between 1700—July, 1702 [sic]. 


First Baptism: By one of DeSoto’s chaplains between 1541 and 1543. 
Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 


ficient to hold the weak members and 
attract others to the Church. 

During the past few years I have 
followed a system which has worked 
with considerable success. When a 
young man is ordained I send him to 
a pastor in an established parish and 
attach to that parish the surrounding 
missions. The young man lives as much 
as possible on the missions, but under 
the constant supervision of the pastor. 
This plan is very helpful in stabilizing 
the young priest, for whom the transi- 
tion from seminary life to the hard and 
lonely life on the missions should not 
be made too abrupt. It is helpful also 
to the missions themselves since they 
feel that “their priest” really belongs to 
them and his interest in them, quite 
naturally, draws them closer to the 
Church. Such a plan succeeds through 
the encouragement and direction in 
both spiritual and material matters 
which the young priest receives from 
his more experienced confrere. 

It is by these methods, which are 
necessarily restricted by our limited 
resources, that we are trying to reach 
multitudes in the vast territory of this 
diocese who know so little about the 
Catholic Church. 





Libraries for Everyone 


Not by bread alone 


Books today offer a mine of in- 
formation on all subjects, from bringing 
up baby to the science of undertaking. 
A public library worthy of the name 
aims to supply its readers with any 
information desired. The public library 
has no rigid definition of education: 
it is as interested in accommodating the 
man who wants to build a well-lighted, 
well-ventilated barn, or a woman who 
wants information on hooked-rug de- 
signs, as in satisfying the needs of the 
student of Shakespeare. 

Many attractive books are being writ- 
ten today which appeal to the simplest 
reader. But who is the “simplest read- 
er’? Investigations into “who reads 
what” in the public libraries on this 
continent and in England must cause a 
shock to the high-brow. More reading 
of the more difficult type of books is 
done by the workers, clerks and so- 
called “ordinary” people than by pro- 
fessional people with higher academic 
education. When people have learned 
the mechanics of reading and are inter- 
ested in a subject it would not be safe 
to set limits to what they are likely to 
read. 

In the U. S. and Canada during the 
last few years there has been a great 
increase in the use made of books in 
the public libraries. Many of the un- 
employed have used the public library 


Condensed from a booklet* 


for diversion, often desperately neces- 
sary, but not a few have helped them- 
selves through its service to new jobs. 
There was the young man thrown out 
of employment who sat in a large city 
library day after day for six months, 
putting himself through a stiff course 
in accounting. At the end of that time, 
he passed the necessary examinations 
and took a position as accountant. 
Numbers of people have come to that 
same library for information on small 
industries: chicken raising, mushroom 
growing, various handicrafts, which 
have helped to keep them going during 
the years of depression. 

Then there was the case of a man 
who lost his job in a detective agency. 
For months he was to be seen at the 
library from its opening at 9 A. M. until 
its closing at 9 Pp. M. He was not kill- 


ing time but working out a scheme of 


his own, a new way of housing and 
feeding poultry. And it was poultry 
keeping de luxe that he went in for. 
Today his air-conditioned hen house 
with equipment for uniform regular 
feeding, which produces uniformly de- 
pendable eggs, is a great success. Not 
only are his eggs in great demand but 
so are his hen houses, and he is enjoy- 
ing prosperity. 

In every so-called democratic, pro- 
gressive country nowadays enormous 


*Libraries for Nova Scotia. 1940. Regional Libraries Commission, Halifax, N. S. 12 pp. 
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sums are spent on public education. It 
is rightly felt that democracy is only 
safe if its citizens are educated, and 
reading is one of the keys to education. 
Boys and girls are turned out from 
school with this key in their hands, but 
instead of finding treasure houses to 
unlock they are left to explore the 
tawdry resources of the cheap maga- 
zine. The wholesale reading of cheap 
literature represents, to say the least, a 
lowering of morale and a debasing of 
taste and ideals. In putting before its 
young people selected reading matter 
of a stimulating, truly recreative type, 
the public library is fulfilling one of 
its most important obligations. 

Progress is made by using all knowl- 
edge and experience, past and present, 
and for this there must be available in 
every community the best of everything 
in print. “A boy on the shoulders of 
a tall man can see farther than the tall 
man.” Libraries must provide the 
strength and virility represented by the 
tall man capable of holding the boy on 
his shoulders. 

How is a community, largely rural, 
to obtain an adequate library? It is 
now generally accepted that for towns 
and cities a well-selected, well-organ- 
ized library is a necessity. But what of 
the country and small town? Surely 
people there need as many books, well 
selected, well organized, as do city 
dwellers. Their need is even greater, 
but the reading requirements of rural 
people are only beginning to be met. 


May 


For 20 years there have been county 
libraries in the U. S. In recent years, 
however, it has been realized that the 
county, in the U. S. and in Canada, is 
not always a sufficiently large unit. 
English authorities now state that the 
minimum population for the support 
of an adequate library is 75,000. Au- 
thorities in the U. S. and Canada put 
the minimum at 40,000, with a mini- 
mum annual appropriation of $25,000. 
Where the population of a county 
reaches the minimum, the county is a 
convenient unit but often a larger ter- 
ritory and population is more advisable. 
Hence the regional library. 

The Fraser Valley Union Library in 
British Columbia is an outstanding 
example of a regional library. For five 
years, beginning in 1930, the Carnegie 
Corporation offered the total sum of 
$100,000 for a demonstration of rural 
library service in the Fraser Valley. 
The demonstration proved successful 
and at the end of the period the library 
was taken over by the people of the 
valley who have since that time financed 
it themselves. The territory served by 
the Union Library includes 21 gov- 
erning bodies, two cities, a village, dis- 
trict municipalities and rural school 
districts. The total population is 39,894. 
The library has a governing body com- 
posed of representatives from all the 
districts and is supported by a tax of 
35c per capita from all the people in 
the districts served. This is a low figure 
and it is expected that with the return 
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of better prices for farm products the 
tax may be raised to 50c. So successful 
was the venture that there are now two 
other regional libraries, namely, in the 
Okanagan Valley and Vancouver 
Island. 

From 1933 to 1936 the Carnegie 
Corporation financed a library demon- 
stration in Prince Edward Island. In 
1936 the library was taken over by the 
provincial government. The library 
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serves a population of 88,000 and has 
proved popular. It consists of about 
50,000 volumes, distributed through 24 
branches scattered throughout the 
island. In addition to books for general 
reading, any resident of the island may 
obtain, through the branches, any book 
he wants or books on any subject in 
which he is interested. All the 50,000 
volumes, or as many of them as he can 
digest, are his for the asking. 


Correct Change 


A few years ago Elsa had plenty of money. She took a trip to Europe, among 


other things. 


She never could regret that trip. For now, whatever else was gone, that 
trip, in retrospect, still remained. There remained also one of the treasured 
trifles Elsa had bought abroad, the little, inexpensive plaster statue of the blessed 
Virgin that she had picked up in a small shop. 

Sometimes when the going was rough these last few years, Elsa found con- 
solation in the serenity of the little plaster image. 

This day it seemed that the going was at its roughest. Elsa faced imme- 
diate need for $200. This crisis over, she could pull through. But there must 
be $200. Right now. And she didn’t have it. What’s more, she couldn’t get it. 

Then, as if that wasn’t trouble enough, that was the day she clumsily 
knocked over the small statue and it crashed into fragments on the floor. 

Elsa picked up the pieces, her eyes brimming with unshed tears at her 
awkwardness and the loss of her cherished figurine as she stooped to gather 


the broken bits. 


Something glistened in the debris. A ring, bright and shining. Something 


that looked like a diamond. 


Elsa trembled with excitement as she took the ring to a downtown jeweler 
and the expert fitted his glass into his eye. 

“A very good diamond,” he said, “appraised at $200.” 

“But how did it get inside the plaster?” was Elsa’s bewildered question. 

“A common enough trick with diamond smugglers,” was the expert’s 


explanation. “Often used to bring in stones without duty.” 
Edith Bristol in the San Francisco Call-Bulletin (6 Feb. ’41). 





Marriage by Mistake 


By ARNOLD LUNN 
Condensed from a book* 


| had spent the Easter vacation of 
1909 with my friend Scott Lindsay at 
Hexham, before returning to Oxford, 
and it was at Hexham that I first met 
the lady who is now my wife. Mabel 
Northcote told her aunt that she had 
never met anybody in the least like 
me, and she hoped the experience 
would remain unique. In those days I 
had not begun to mellow, and whereas 
I am now trying to conceal, then I was 
anxious to emphasize, my unpleasant 
eccentricities. I owe my marriage, as I 
owe almost everything good in my life, 
to the mountains. I had been asked to 
Jecture on mountains, and in the course 
of the lecture I displayed my less re- 
pulsive characteristics, and noticed with 
surprise that the most interested mem- 
ber of the audience was a girl whose 
disapproval I had amused myself by 
provoking. Mabel shared a room with a 
cousin, and that night we carried on a 
long conversation about mountains 
through the keyhole. Towards mid- 
night I slipped a copy of a mountain- 
eering journal under the door. “It’s 
getting late,” I said. I looked at my 
watch. It was 12 o'clock on April 18, 
1909. I had just come of age. 

A few days later I startled Miss 
Northcote with the first of a long series 
of proposals which broke down her 


Come what may, she took him 


resistance many years later. I returned 
to Oxford to discover that I had just 
been sent down for failing in the rudi- 
ments of Holy Scripture, an examina- 
tion whose object was to increase the 
revenues of the university. This was a 
nuisance, for it was not easy to edit the 
Isis, the undergraduates’ journal, from 
London, and my chances of the presi- 
dency of the Union, to which I had 
just been elected secretary, were not 
improved in spite of the fact that 
Balliol considerately allowed me to 
come up for four debates. And I did 
not enjoy the prospect of explaining to 
my future father-in-law, Prebendary 
Northcote, that my presence in London 
was connected with my lack of interest 
in Holy Scripture. 

Prebendary Northcote was the son 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, who was 
Lord Salisbury’s formidable rival for 
the premiership. His statue stands in 
the central hall at Westminster next to 
Gladstone’s. He was an old-fashioned 
statesman with no talent for political 
intrigue. “We don’t have many poli- 
ticians like old Sir Stafford,” remarked 
an elderly registrar of births when I 
gave him the details about my son. As 
an M. P. he was entitled to have his 
letters franked, but he always bought 
and tore up a penny stamp if he posted 


*Come What May. 1941. Little, Brown and Co., Boston. 348 pp. $3. 
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from the House any letter dealing with 
his private affairs. 

I should never have been married 
but for a lucky accident. I am indebted 
for my good fortune not to my virtues, 
but to my most irritating, if not my 
most serious, shortcoming, absent- 
mindedness. After my fourth proposal 
had been rejected, Miss Northcote felt 
that it was unfair not to give me a 
definite congé, which she did. A few 
weeks later the lady undergraduates’ 
magazine published a brilliant review 
of my articles in the Jsis. I was flatter- 
ed and intrigued and invited the un- 
known reviewer to meet me. “Ten to 
one,” I remarked to a friend, “that 
she’s got side whiskers or a beard, but 


it's worth taking a chance.” The re- 
viewer replied that she could not come 
to tea with me in Oxford because she 
had just been sent down (another link 
between us), but she would meet me 
So we met at the Authors’ 


in London. 
Club. 

The reviewer had neither side whisk- 
ers nor a beard. On the contrary, she 
was beautiful and witty, a dangerous 
combination. We exchanged the scintil- 
lating epigrams which were the period 
pieces of the Edwardian age, and, 
mortified by a sudden lull in the con- 
versation, I asked her to marry me, to 
see what she would say. She accepted 
me to see what I would say. She was 
never in the least in love with me, but 
she thought that it would be fun to be 
engaged. She had literary ambitions, 


and to the novelist in embryo all ex- 
periences are valuable. We exchanged 
letters in which sentiment and humor 
were felicitously blended, and during 
a visit to her people I came across, 
while searching at her behest for a 
book, no less than six drafts of the first 
ingenuous love letter that she wrote to 
me. I produced these six drafts with a 
slight air of reproach. She looked at 
them with interest. “I could not make 
up my mind,” she said, “whether to 
send you the letter I actually sent you 
or this second draft.” 

A few days later I wrote two letters, 
announcing my engagement, one to 
the literary friend and the other to Miss 
Northcote. My first letter was a pen 
picture of my fiancée which rather 
pleased me. I kept a copy. It would be 
useful as material for a novel. I did 
not keep a copy of the letter to Mabel 
Northcote and I did not enjoy writing 
it. And then I put the letters in the 
wrong envelopes. Worse still, the first 
letter contained a phrase tolerant of an 
interpretation which I had never in- 
tended, an invidious comparison be- 
tween my fiancée and Mabel. She 
assumed that I had chosen this oblique 
method of conveying to her the news 
of my engagement and my own esti- 
mate of my good fortune in escaping 
from a previous entanglement. I was 
horrified when I discovered what I had 
done, and followed it up with a letter 
of apology and a call. A few weeks 
later my fiancée told me that I had 
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ceased to interest her; my stock of epi- 
grams had run dry, so she broke off the 
engagement. 

“You little know,” my wife often 
remarks, “what a nuisance you are 
with your absent-mindedness.” 


May 


“But if I hadn’t been absent-mind- 
ed,” I reply, “I should not have had 
the chance of being a nuisance to you,” 
an answer the controversial effective- 
ness of which is perhaps more apparent 
to me than to my wife. 


What's the Shooting About? 


By THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


Condensed from the Interracial Review* 


One question Negroes want to 
ask about the war is: what will be its 
probable effect on interracial good 
will? Public opinion is being encour- 
aged to assume that the survival of 
personal liberty, democratic processes, 
the security of small nations and the 
rights of minority races depend on 
British victory. Negroes certainly want 
to see democracy and freedom preserv- 
ed in the world. We have enjoyed those 
blessings less than other races, and if 
they are extinguished now we will be 
like the man who arrived at the ban- 
quet just as the waiters began to clear 
the tables. 

That is why we want to ask- ques- 
tions when we are told that Britain is 
fighting for democracy, freedom, and 
more rice for the Chinese coolie. We 
want to know what kind of democracy, 
whose freedom and more food on 
whose table Britain is really fighting 


for. Have the British really come 
around to the conviction that the in- 
dependence of Nigeria is as important 
as the independence of Belgium? Are 
they prepared to fight for the liberation 
of Java as well as for the liberation of 
Holland? Are they convinced that 
democracy in segregation-ridden South 
Africa is as precious as democracy in 
Norway? 

To include all the uncertainties in 
our minds under one blanket: are the 
British really fighting for universal and 
unqualified democracy and freedom for 
all men of all races irrespective of class 
or geography or color of skin? If they 
are, why don’t they say so, in plain and 
unequivocal words? 

So long as Britain keeps her war 
aims a close secret, Negroes will sus- 
pect that Britain is fighting for the 
same objective she has always fought 
for since the time of Queen Bess, the 


*20 Vesey St., New York City. March, 1941. 
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expansion and defense of the empire. 
Negroes have no vital stake in that 
kind of war; we are only slightly inter- 
ested onlookers who have much to lose 
and little to gain no matter which side 
wins a military victory. 

Negroes do not desire, of course, a 
decisive German victory because the 
Nazis have made it clear that after 
they win the war they intend to reduce 
the non-Aryan races to slavery. 

While a clear German victory would 
wipe out the progress the Negro peo- 
ples have made during the past 300 
years, it is difficult to see how a decisive 
British victory will substantially im- 
prove our condition or accelerate inter- 
racial good will. A German collapse 
will leave Russia the only great power 
on the Continent. As it has always 
been Britain’s policy to maintain a bal- 
ance of power in Europe, her diplomacy 
and finance will immediately begin the 
reconstruction of Germany as a counter- 
weight against Russia. In a few years 
the world may be again confronted 
with the threat of another Teutonic 
fury, so even though the Germans lose 
this war they may win the next one, 
and the dire consequences of a Hitler 
triumph would have been merely post- 
poned. 

A stalemate as a result of mutual 
exhaustion is an even less inviting pros- 
pect. The four advanced powers of 
Western Europe, bled white of man 
power, with their industries in con- 
fusion, their agriculture a forgotten art, 


WHAT'S THE SHOOTING ABOUT? 


and their population despairing and 
disillusioned, may well become the vic- 
tims of unscathed Russian totalitarian- 
ism marching triumphantly to the 
Channel and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. There are Negroes, it might 
be stated parenthetically, who believe 
that the degradation of Europe will 
mean the salvation of Africa. Their 
views, of course, can be dismissed as 
worthless. 

American participation in the war 
will probably aggravate rather than re- 
lieve post-war chaos. The cost of the 
war alone is enough to give us pause. 
When the war began the British boast- 
ed that they were bound to win because 
theiz economic resources were vastly 
superior to those of Germany. They 
pointed with pride to $8 billion in 
American securities owned by British 
investors. When the war was a little 
more than a year old the British assert- 
ed that they could not continue to 
finance the war without American help. 
At that time they had spent or ear- 
marked something less than $2 billion 
of their American investments. 

Inquisitive Negroes wonder why the 
British cannot continue to finance their 
war for another year or two. They have 
a balance of $6 billion in American 
securities, not to mention their invest- 
ments in South America and other 
parts of the world. If they are engaged 
in a holy war to preserve the principles 
of Christianity and the ideals of civili- 
zation, why not sacrifice all they have 
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and hold, inspiring delinquent nations 
and races to follow their example? 
When the British put the war on a 
dollars and cents basis, while they still 
have plenty of money in the bank, 
Negroes become skeptical, if not cyn- 
ical, suspecting that England is still 
fighting for the profits of empire. 

I am aware, of course, that the pre- 
ceding paragraph is highly specious. 
But it is no more specious than the 
propaganda, disguised as news, with 
which the British and their Anglophile 
allies have been seducing American 
public opinion. The fact is, or at least 
appears to be, that Britain cannot 
finance the war to a successful conclu- 
sion. The war is costing the British 
$42 million a day, they say. That is, 
roughly, $1 billion every 24 days. At 
that rate the $8 billion worth of British 
owned American securities, making no 
allowance for depreciation caused by 
forced sales, will be used up in consid- 
erably less than eight months. In less 
than two years all British resources 
in the world will be used up. 

The capitalist economy of Britain, 
confronting the functional economy of 
Germany, would inevitably be defeated 
without American help. Here, in- 
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quisitive Negroes ask another question. 
Can the capitalist economies of Britain 
and the U. S. together defeat the func- 


tional economy of Germany? How 
long can American capitalism stand up 
under the strain of $42 million a day 
to pay for Britain’s war, plus the cost 
of our own necessary rearmament? 

International capitalism has nothing 
to fear in a world thrown into con- 
fusion by its extinction. But Christians, 
Negroes, Jews and numerous racial 
minorities will have a great deal at 
stake. The chaos may crystalize in 
communist materialism or some form 
of fascism with vicious racism as its 
central creed. Negroes and other 
minorities may feel themselves forced 
back on a choice between Nazi barbar- 
ism and British imperialism. To make 
us feel that way is one of the objectives 
of British propaganda. Fortunately we 
do not have to make either choice. The 
way to a better world has been clearly 
defined in the encyclicals on The Con- 
dition of Labor and Reconstruction of 
the Social Order. As few are familiar 
with the encyclicals, one may as well 
continue to ask embarrassing questions 
until the government censor tells us to 
be silent. 


Excessive partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike of another 
cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve to 
veil and even second the arts of influence on the other. 

Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, are liable to 
become suspected and odious; while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender their interests. 


George Washington in his Farewell Address. 
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How the Boys Make Love 


And Sappho leaped into the sea 


In y@ars to come, those who study 
our way of living will probably say, 
“What oafs those lovers of 1941 were!” 

How will they form that opinion? 
More likely than not there will be little 
to tell of our romancing other than the 
carefully preserved sound strips of our 
talkies, phonograph records, and some 
of the better-selling novels. Upon these 
will posterity ponder and snigger, and 
candidates for M.A.’s or Ph.D.’s will 
offer theses with such titles as An In- 
troduction to a Study of the Incompre- 
hensible Love-making of the First Half 
of the 20th Century. 

In former ages love was love; a beau- 
tiful, tender passion that inspired even 
naturally dull people to speak in terms 
of beauty whenever they spoke of love. 

The remains of dead and almost un- 
known civilizations tell us that even 
thousands of years ago men, and wom- 
en too, spoke beautifully of love, and 
that they made love beautifully. Frag- 
ments of epistles and poems, in lan- 
guage of most exquisite and enduring 
beauty, carved in stone or painted on 
papyrus or vases, give us gems of poetic 
beauty from one-time lovers, long since 
gone with the snows of yesteryear. And 
within the past century our own grand- 
parents have left us examples of love- 
making that will live for centuries. 

Today, however, love-making is no 


Condensed from the Catholic Ladies’ Journal* 


longer an art. If it were, we should 
have some evidence of it in our music 
and literature. 

Moreover, it has been the smart thing 
for some years now to let others make 
love for us. Boys take their girls to the 
movies in which the lovemaking hero 
invariably calls his loved one “baby,” 
“angel,” “cutie” and other such terms 
of endearment. Or they go to dances 
and night clubs, where the “music” is 
“hot” and the “lyrics” say: 

Gimme, gimme what I cry for 
You know you’ve got the brand o’ 
kisses that I’d die for. 

Most lads think themselves veritable 
Romeos when, in the middle of a 
rhumba or swing number, they can 
sing above the band such enrapturing 
words as 

You’re my spicing, sugar icing, 
You’re my favorite dish, 


You’re the cream in my coffee, 
The sugar in my toffee. 

The next day your Romeo takes pen 
in hand, and, with one finger under 
his thoughtful chin, authors Gee! But 
You're Cute—so patently a masterpiece 
it must be printed in full: 

Gee, but you’re cute, you’re as cute 
as can be 

Everything you do, baby, suits me 
to a tee. 


*Box 987GG, G.P.O., Sydney, Australia. March 7, 1941. 
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Gee, but you’re cute, you're just 

too divine, 

Meaning that you’re grand, baby, 

too sweet to define. 

You’ve got a way that’s so loving 

and so tender, 

What more can I say, baby, to 

you I surrender. 

You’re tops with me ‘cause you're 

so heavenly. 

Gee, I love you so, baby, oh gosh, 

oh gee. Gee, but you're cute. 

But one wonders what the girls think 
of it all. How do they really like the 
boy friend vicariously to declare his 
passion with a phonograph record that 
says (for him): 

Ah wanna baby like you, 

"Cause the sky’s all blue 

And the moon’s gonna boo-boo- 

boo. 

Ah’ve gotta sorta feelin’ 

That mah luv for you’s a-stealin’, 
and so on, as indefinitely and unintel- 
ligibly? 

But, whether the girls like it or not, 
they, in the queer terminology of the 
mass producers of love songs for the 
masses, “fall” for it. 

Were I making love, I shouldn’t 
want to do so with another man’s 
words. And if I were a girl, I shouldn’t 
be thrilled by a gin-and-cigarette taint- 
ed breath making love to me with 
mass-produced lyrics screeched in 
10,000 dance halls and night clubs. 


A girl’s own name is more lovely 
than such stultified terms as “baby,” 


“sugar,” “angel.” One’s own simple, 
heartfelt ways of saying, “I love you” 
are more beautiful than the blasts of 
Tin Pan Alley. 

Girls, it’s up to you. If you prefer 
to be his cutie, the cream in his coffee 
or the ice in his gin-sling, it’s all right 
with me. But, if he had to use another’s 
words, it would be better were he to 
tell beautifully of his love in the words 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning: 

How do I love thee? Let me count 

the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth 

and height 

My soul can read, when feeling out 

of sight 

For the ends of Being and Ideal 

Grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle- 

light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for 

Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from 

praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to 

use 

In my old griefs, and with my child- 

hood’s faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to 

lose 

With my lost Saints—I love thee 

with the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life!—and, 

if God choose, 

I shall but love thee better after 

death. 





Walter G. Krivitsky 


For him a closed door 


Krivitsky was the first of those close 
to the inner councils of the Kremlin 
who stepped out of the ranks without 
seeking refuge in another revolutionary 
group. He refused to join Trotsky, 
who publicly sneered, “Krivitsky has 
fled into the petty bourgeoisie; he has 
become a democrat.” He did not join 
the Russian social democrats or men- 
sheviks and turned down the invita- 
tions of the many Marxist factions who 
would have exulted in his conversion 
to them. Walter Krivitsky was the one 
prominent bolshevik who did not try 
to be other than he was: a poor man 
who stood at the crossroad of his life 
at the age of 40 and had the courage 
to say, “That which we have done was 
bad. I did not want it thus. How it 
happened I cannot explain.” 

If this trained dialectician had given 
one of the many superficial and preten- 
tiously “scientific” explanations dear to 
our “liberal” rationalists, he might have 
stunned their emancipated master- 
minds. Instead, he simply revealed 
that which actually had happened. In 
the first articles which we wrote to- 
gether in Europe he strictly avoided 
interpretations. His American articles, 
also, are based on his personal observa- 
tions and on the experience of his 
closest friends, though, at the request 


By PAUL WOHL 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


of his American literary collaborator, 
occasionally he tried to interpret the 
tragedy he had witnessed. He gave 
these interpretations hesitatingly; he 
felt their insufficiency in the face of the 
enormity of the events, and he suffered 
under the shifting contradictions in 
which, as he wrote, he became involv- 
ed. “These articles will be my death,” 
he told me in the beginning. “My head 
is deep in the earth,” he complained 
again and again. 

He was a sensitive, nervous intellec- 
tual whose life had been divided be- 
tween Russia and Western Europe. 
He knew both worlds: the walled-up, 
one-purpose world of the communist 
militants and the vacillating, capricious 
world of personal venture and ambi- 
tion. He read enormously, but never 
could concentrate deeply on one subject. 

At the age of 17, Krivitsky and his 
comrades had walked into the commu- 
nist revolution “like young girls into 
the month of May.” The revolution 
demanded their entire lives, the sur- 
render of their critical faculties, the 
defilement of inherited moral stand- 
ards. They were ready to destroy the 
world as it was for the sake of the 
world to be. These were Krivitsky’s 
comrades. He survived them. 

The first great disappointment came 


*386 4th Ave., New York City. Feb. 28, 1941. 
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with Lenin’s new economic policy. 
Private property was reestablished, a 
civil code proclaimed. “Communists 
must learn business” was the slogan. 
Thousands of young communists then 
committed suicide. Krivitsky was not 
in Russia in these years. Together with 
the exiled leaders of the ephemeral 
West Galician Popular Republic, he 
had gone to Germany to help organize 
the revolutionary movement in Central 
Europe. They had proved themselves 
valuable in the underground “work” 
of the revolution; they spoke German, 
Polish, Ukrainian, and knew the West- 
ern world. 

It was shortly before his departure 
for Germany that young Samuel Ginz- 
berg of Podvolosciska had adopted his 
new name. Krivitsky is derived from 
krivot or crooked. Krivoi, says A. 
Aleksandrov’s Russian-English Diction- 
ary, means also unjust, false, iniquitous, 
unrighteous: Krivitsky, or he who goes 
in crooked, unrighteous ways. 

As a reliable young bolshevik, he 
was used by his elders as a courier who 
scurried from Berlin to Vienna and 
from Vienna to Prague with loads of 
“illegal” propaganda leaflets and secret 
instructions and bagsful of czarist 500- 
ruble bills which the state bank in 
Moscow printed at full speed, “tack- 
ers,” as they were called by the under- 
ground brokers. 

The picture of the German workers 
and their devoted families who had 
been betrayed and killed around him 
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was in his memory when he returned 
to Russia in 1924. The individual hon- 
esty, the spirit of sacrifice of these 
upright, disciplined and firmly believ- 
ing German worker-students of com- 
munism of 1923-24 cemented his faith. 
They had looked up for guidance to 
the young and resourceful representa- 
tive of Moscow and he derived strength 
from them. 

It. Russia he was attached, together 
with others who had distinguished 
themselves in political secret activities 
abroad, to the so-called 4th department 
of the newly organized general staff. 
This was probably the happiest period 
of his life. It was then that he married 
Antonina Semionovna Profiriev, the 
daughter of a skilled worker in the 
Putilov plants. This marriage had a 
deep influence on Krivitsky. His wife 
linked him to the Russian people. She 
was herself a Soviet government em- 
ployee and in later years accompanied 
him abroad. In exile she remained a 
part of the Soviet world attached to 
this homeless, harassed wanderer. 

I made his acquaintance in Ger- 
many, in December, 1925. All I knew 
of him then was that he was an im- 
portant emissary of the bolsheviks. It 
was only in 1926, when I returned to 
Berlin for a brief visit and met there, in 
the Soviet embassy, an unrecognizable 
Krivitsky (he had grown a long red 
beard), that I had a presentiment of 
the nature of his illegal activities. 

Krivitsky’s appointment to the in- 
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telligence department of the general 
staff did not last. When the Soviet 
_ state in the period of the first five-year 
plan became organized along its pres- 
ent lines, the party claimed those staff 
officers who were neither military spe- 
cialists nor political organizers like 
Krivitsky’s chief, Gamarnik. Krivitsky 
was one of the victims of this reorgan- 
ization. 

In 1935, Krivitsky was sent abroad 
and soon became chief of the Soviet 
intelligence service in Western Europe. 
In his innermost heart the Krivitsky of 
these years probably no longer had any 
illusions about the prospects of the 
revolution, but he was walled up in 


the party hierarchy and was a prisoner 
of its doctrine. Like many others, he 
tried to silence his doubts with a new 
kind of faith in the Stalinist Soviet 


state. 

Nevertheless, Krivitsky would have 
returned to Moscow had it not been for 
the publication of the diaries of his 
assistant, Ignace Reiss, who was trapped 
and killed by the OGPU in September, 
1937. These diaries revealed that Kriv- 
itsky, under the vivid impression of 
the horrors of the purge, had thought 
of breaking away. In his loneliness he 
had told his old friend and countryman, 
Reiss, more than was good for him. 
Reiss had fled into the open arms of 
the Trotskyites. In order to show his 
new party his devotion he had spied 
on the man who still believed in him. 

The real tragedy of Krivitsky began 
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after his break. The OGPU made an 
attempt to kidnap him in Marseilles, 
and later in Paris it is quite possible 
that they considered another attempt, 
or at least tried to lure him back to 
Moscow. There were various alarms 
but nothing happened. 

In America, Krivitsky’s safety was 
even more precarious. There were ways 
to find out where he lived. He carried 
no weapon and was not protected. It 
is probable, of course, that responsible 
Soviet officials, had they foreseen the 
vehemence of his American articles 
published in the Saturday Evening 
Post, would have used all means to 
suppress them. They would certainly 
not have recoiled from another assassi- 
nation. Once the articles had appeared, 
however, it was difficult to do anything 
without raising a storm of indignation 
in America. It is possible that Stalin 
was not so worried by Krivitsky’s arti- 
cles as we generally assume. Krivitsky’s 
revelations of Stalin’s long-standing 
desire to come to terms with Hitler 
and of his appreciation of the Nazi 
strength may have helped the Russian 
negotiators of the Soviet-Nazi pact to 
convince Hitler that the master of the 
Kremlin was really determined to en- 
gage in a policy of collaboration with 
Germany. 

There was nobody whom he did not 
hold capable of betraying him. He 
lived in constant fear of the many 
tricks which form the texture of secret 
diplomacy and underground warfare. 
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At first he sought moral justification 
for his break with the party in utter 
selflessness. This man who, as one of 
the most important Soviet agents 
abroad, had vast sums at his disposal, 
left the party and the state he had 
served for 19 years so poor that he had 
to travel 3rd class. His style of life 
remained simple, almost frugal. He 
was not out to play a role. He regis- 
tered as Walter Ginzberg in the small 
boarding house in upper Manhattan 
where we lived together during the 
first months. 

We planned to write a history of the 
bolshevik revolution and its reverbera- 
tions in Europe. Differences on funda- 
mentals prevented the completion of 
this work. This was in 1938-39. We 
were both worried by the complacency 
of the American public. Krivitsky 
again and again predicted the coming 
disaster. 

The fees Krivitsky received, he divid- 
ed with his American collaborator who 
struggled hard to draw from him 
plausible explanations of the unexplain- 
able. It was in the course of these 
writings that Krivitsky became fully 
aware of the cleavage between him and 
those who had never known the prob- 
lems of the Soviet world. Their one 
common denominator was a negative 
one. 

Krivitsky hated Stalin from the bot- 
tom of his heart. He had seen him sev- 
eral times and spoke to me about him. 
Though he hated him as the man re- 
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sponsible for the sufferings inflicted 
during the collectivization period and 
later during the great purge, he rec- 
ognized Stalin’s crafty statesmanship. 

Krivitsky’s death resembles the end 
of his former comrades in Moscow who 
solicited their own extinction by accus- 
ing themselves of absurd crimes. Stalin 
once again has won a silent victory. 
Krivitsky died like so many big and 
little bolsheviks because he could not 
live without the Party. He was hound- 
ed by memories of the past. 

In his eyes the whole might of the 
Kremlin was bent on his destruction. 
That Stalin wished to get rid of him, 
there is no doubt. If the question 
whether Krivitsky committed suicide 
or was killed should be answered ac- 
cording to the principle cui bono, we 
must hold Stalin and his secret police 
responsible. In a higher sense they are 
not responsible. They and Krivitsky 
were possessed by demons which the 
revolution had unleashed. From these 
demons there is no escape. Krivitsky 
did not come entirely under their spell. 
He suffered where Stalin and his bu- 
reaucracy only inflicted suffering. Kriv- 
itsky had retained a conscience, The 
thousands of victims of the machine of 
which he so long had been an impor- 
tant part, the scores of men and women 
he had “broken” because they stood in 
the way of the machine, the faces of 
his dead comrades, of those whose lives 
had become imperiled by his flight, 
were constantly present in his mind. 
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Could so much sacrifice, so much 
blood, such convulsions have been in 
vain? Day and night he searched for 
a rational explanation and could not 
find it. His anxious questions will 
always ring in my ears as a reproach, 
“What can you give, Paul? I have lost 
everything. What can you give me so 
that this flight may not have been in 
vain?” 

The sensation aroused by his articles 
and the political passions of his new 
associates soon drew him once more 
into the political arena. With all the 
force he could muster, he struck at 
Stalin and at the party he had served. 
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October, 1937, he was persuaded that 
Stalin’s regime would not last more 
than six months. This was his one 
great political error. Stalin was strong- 
er than he thought and Krivitsky 
became only more bitter and more des- 
perate. “We have to pay for everything 
with pain,” he once said. The share of 
pain he carried was too great for him. 

In a winter night in 1939 on River- 
side Drive, in the course of one of our 
long and gloomy discussions of the 
errors of the past, he suddenly pointed 
at the dim light in the windows of a 
little chapel behind an iron fence. “Ah, 
if one could be there and quiet.” “Let 


When he stepped out of the ranks in us go in,” I said. The door was closed. 


y 


There is no aggression, no treachery committed by Italy (or Mussolini) 
which has not been equaled, which has not been surpassed by Russia (or Stalin). 
Compare their records. Against Abyssinia we can put Finland; against Albania, 
the Baltic States; against Greece, Rumania. The stab in the back to France? 
The stab in the back to Poland. And when we consider England’s relations with 
the two countries, Mussolini is seen to be almost a gentleman in comparison 
with Stalin. Since 1935 Mussolini has never hidden his hatred of England; nor 
failed to make it plain to the whole world (with the exception of the late govern- 
ment) that Italy was to be reckoned among her enemies. But Stalin was inviting 
us to have staff talks with Russia at the very moment when he was secretly 
allying himself to Germany. There could be no baser treachery than that. And 
yet it is mot contemptible to fawn on Stalin or to try (fortunately without suc- 


cess) to persuade him to join us. 
A. A. Milne in Time end Tide [London] 11 Jan. ’41. 





May Flowers 
BY CATHAL O’BYRNE 
Condensed from the Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupré* 


Since the young youth of the 
world, when God placed Adam in the 
paradise of trees and flowers and leap- 
ing and falling waters, earth has been 

Crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with 

God, 

But only he who sees takes off his 

shoes, 

The rest pluck blackberries, 

And when the Lord God was plant- 
ing and furnishing His garden, He 
called all the trees and plants and herbs 
and flowers around Him, and to each 
He gave its name and the color that 
was best suited to it. And while He 
was busy naming the larger plants and 
flowers, one little flower, fearful of 
being overlooked in the great throng, 
called out to Him, “Dear and kind 
Lord, forget me not.” 

And hearing its small voice, the good 
Lord said to it kindly, that since it had 
been so foolish as to doubt Him, it 
would keep the name of its request, 
forget-me-not. And, as a sign that He 
would remember it always, He gave it 
the color of the blue skies of paradise. 

And God, in that olden time, gave 
Eve to Adam to be his wife, and she 
was more beautiful than all the flowers, 
even the fairest of them. And the man 
and the woman walked in the garden 


in the cool of the evening, and God 
walked with them, and together Adam 
and Eve lived happily. 

But, on a day, the evil one came 
there, and he tempted Eve, and she ate 
of the fruit that was forbidden, and 
some she gave also to Adam, and as a 
punishment they were banished from 
the beautiful garden. And Eve, it is 
said, in sorrow for her great fault of 
disobedience, shed bitter tears as she 
with Adam went out into the snow, 
away from the warmth and the flowers 
and the sunshine of their earthly para- 
dise. 

Then it was that the angel with the 
flaming sword, who was set as a guard 
before the gate, took pity on the wom- 
an, and putting forth his hand, he 
caught a snowflake that fell down 
through the darkened air, and breath- 
ing on it changed it at once into a 
flower. And when the angel gave the 
flower to Eve, she wept over it and 
called it snowdrop. And today the little 
snow flower brings to us, after the long 
dark days of winter, the same resurrec- 
tion message of hope that it brought 
to our mother Eve long, long years 
ago. 

‘And the Lord God, for her comfort- 
ing, gave to the sorrowing Eve a prom- 
ise, and to the evil one He said, “I will 


*St. Anne de Beaupré, Quebec, Canada. April, 1941. 
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put enmities between thee and the 
woman, and she shall crush thy head, 
and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” 

And after many years the promise 
was fulfilled, and the serpent’s head 
was crushed when Mary, the Virgin- 
mother, in a stable at Bethlehem gave 
birth to the Redeemer on the first 
Christmas. 

And once on a day—it was at the 
time when our blessed Lord was a tod- 
dling Child—when our Lady had 
washed His little baby things, as there 
were no green hedges, and as the 
ground round about was stony, our 
Lady looked about the hillside for a 
place to hang the little garments so that 
they might dry and whiten in the sun. 
Not a thing was in sight but one ugly 
little shriveled bush, and on this our 
Lady spread the white wisps of baby 
things. Coming there later in the day, 
what was her delight when she found 
the tiny garments bleached in the Syri- 
an sun, white as the snow of a single 
night; and not only that, for the poor, 
little withered bush was all purpled 
over with a great mass of tall spires 
covered with lavender blossoms, whose 
perfume had made the little garments 
of our Lord as fresh and sweet and 
fragrant as is the scent of lavender to 
this day. 

And away in Palestine, in the Holy 
Land, where the Holy Family lived, 
there grows a beautiful flower, and it 
is called Mary’s rose, or the resurrection 
flower. It has, however, many other 


names as well. The Arabs call it Kaf 
Maryam, Mary’s flower, and by the 
Jews it is called the rose of Jericho, 
under which name it is alluded to in 
Ecclesiasticus, “I was as a rose plant 
in Jericho.” This lovely flower is said 
to have sprung up wherever the Holy 
Family rested on the flight into Egypt, 
and the story is that it blossomed first 
at our Saviour’s birth, that it closed 
its perfumed petals on the dreadful day 
of the crucifixion, and opened them 
again in all their beauty on the resur- 
rection morning. 

At Rome every year on the 4th Sun- 
day of Lent, Laetare Sunday, the pope 
blesses with special ceremony a golden 
rose adorned with jewels, pronouncing 
over it several prayers in which our 
Lord is referred to as the eternal Rose 
that has brightened and made glad the 
heart of the world. These roses are 
given by the pope to anyone whom he 
desires to honor. Pope Julius II, as a 
mark of his regard for Henry VIII of 
England, sent him, not merely a golden 
rose, but a plant with stem, branch, leaf 
and flower of gold, placed in a vase 
filled with gold dust by way of soil to 
grow in. 

But every season of the year has its 
appropriate floral symbol, as have most 
of the festivals. March has the sham- 
rock, in commemoration of St. Patrick’s 
teaching of the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity. June has its roses, perfumed 
and blood red, in honor of the Sacred 
Heart. Christmas has its holly and ever- 
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greens, and Easter its lilies dedicated 
both to the blessed Virgin and to St. 
Joseph. 

When our Lady, at the age of 14, 
was told by the high priest of the 
temple that she should return home 
and find a suitable husband, she re- 
minded him of her vow of virginity. 
He, in his perplexity, caused all the 
unmarried men of the house of David 
to be brought together and promised 
Mary in marriage to the one whose 
staff blossomed and upon which the 
Holy Ghost would descend in the form 
of a dove. Whereupon Uilies grew on 
St. Joseph’s staff, and that is why he 
is always represented holding a staff on 
which an Easter lily has blossomed into 
flower. 

Of such pious legends Montalembert, 
in his Monks of the West, writes: “The 
dignity of history loses nothing by 
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pausing on these tales and the pious 
trust supported by them. The Church 
obliges no one to believe any of these 
prodigies, even the best verified which 
we find related in them. But when 
such events are recorded by serious 
authors, the Church, herself founded 
upon miracles, acknowledges and com- 
mends them to the admiration of 
Christians as a proof of the faithful- 
ness of His promises of whom it has 
been written, ‘He shall come to be glo- 
rified in His saints,’ and ‘He that be- 
lieveth in Me, the works that I do, he 
also shall do; and greater than these 
shall he do.’ 

“It is then both just and natural to 
register these pious traditions, without 
pretending to assign the degree of cer- 
tainty which belongs to them, or, on 
the other hand, to put limits to the om- 
nipotence of God.” 


The Queen of Flowers 


By MARGARET CONNOLD 


Condensed from the Catholic Fireside* 


In Italy they have a custom of going 
to Mass and receiving holy Communion 
on Saturdays, in honor of each of the 
15 mysteries of the Rosary consecutive- 
ly. A flower is chosen for each mys- 
tery, and during the week an effort is 
made to practice the virtue of which 


The rose in Rosary 


the flower is a symbol. May is a fav- 
orite month for beginning this devo- 
tion. 

1) The first joyful mystery is fitting- 
ly assigned the forget-me-not. Our 
Lady is asked always to bear in mind 
her suppliant who, on his part, under- 


*27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, England. May 26, 1939. 
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takes always to be her devoted child. 

2) The primrose, first flower of 
spring, comes next. Its early appear- 
ance is taken as a symbol of the 
promptness with which our Lady set 
forth on her visit to St. Elizabeth, and 
her children ask for the grace to cor- 
respond immediately to grace, and 
never to neglect a chance to do good. 

3) The marguerite is taken as a 
symbol of the simplicity which should 
distinguish the child of Mary. The 
special resolve for this week is to avoid 
extremes of fashion, to be moderate in 
amusements, and to pray for a sincere 
love of truth. 

4) The leaves of the iris stand round 
the blossom as sentinels. It is a symbol 
of reserve, the faithful custodian of 
innocence. This week, Mary’s devoted 
clients promise to cultivate a love of 
home life. 

5) The olive, symbol of peace and 
concord, is chosen for the last joyful 
mystery. A resolution is made to make 
allowances for the faults of others. The 
special prayer is for grace to put a curb 
on the tongue. 

1) The Saturdays in honor of the 
sorrowful mysteries begin with the 
hydrangea. As it remains fresh for a 
long period, and changes its shade 
while always retaining its beauty, it is 
taken as a symbol of constancy. Mary 
is asked to see that her children per- 
severe to the end. 

2) The jonguil, with its cellular 
form, is a symbol of reflection. The 
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people resolve not to be governed by 
impulse, but to act calmly and com- 
posedly. 

3) The lily of the valley, with its 
sweet and delicate perfume, comes 
next. It typifies the small act of vir- 
tue which ascends as an odor of 
sweetness. Our Lady is asked to help 
her clients keep anger and self-love in 
check. 

4) Since chrysanthemums bloom in 
November, they remind us to pray for 
the holy souls suffering in purgatory. 
Mary’s children pledge themselves to 
pray continually for these souls. 

5) The mimosa with its delicate 
blooms, injured at a touch, is taken as 
a symbol of modesty and reserve. 
Mary’s children ask her to take them 
under her care, so that no unseemly 
word or jest may ever pass their lips. 

1) The fragrant vanilla is chosen for 
the first glorious mystery. Its delicacy 
of form and coloring represents the 
sweetness of true devotion to Mary, 
the Mother of God, which renders her 
children most pleasing to Him. 

2) The verbena with its tiny flower- 
ets, which form one beautiful blossom, 
is an emblem of persons united by the 
bond of Christian charity. Our Lady 
is asked to make her children conspic- 
uous by their love of their neighbors, 
without which true devotion to her is 
impossible, 

3) The campanula, whose plant 
reaches out for support, comes next. 
It is a reminder to Mary’s children not 
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to rely on themselves, but only on the 
Source of all strength. 

4) The wallflower has beauty of 
form, and sweet scent; it lasts a long 
time, and does not require special care. 
It symbolizes the affability which 
should distinguish Mary’s children, 
rendering them easy of approach, and 
courteous to all with whom they come 
into contact. 

5) The palm is fittingly chosen to 
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complete the bouquet. It is a reminder 
of the fight which must be waged 
against the enemies of the soul, before 
the victory, of which it is a symbol, 
can be gained. At each conclusion of 
the 15 Saturdays, Mary’s children beg 
of her to obtain for them the grace 
never to sin deliberately, and thus to 
advance in virtue day by day, until at 
death she leads them to her divine Son, 
to receive the garland of life. 


Do you ever read the last Gospel with the priest? Well, then, have 
you noticed the direction at the words, “And the Word was made 
Flesh”? Yes, it says Genuflect. It doesn’t say, “Sink to your knees now 
and remain hanging over the pew ahead until the priest leaves the 


sanctuary.” 


What if Pop does get home a little late for dinner? Is that any 
reason for spoiling the whole evening? You took the stupid old plodder 
for better or worse, didn’t you? How do you suppose the blessed 
Virgin conducted herself, when St. Joseph came around a few minutes 
late? Maybe he, too, had to stick around overtime with some good 


customer, so as not to offend him. 


Same to you, Pop. You should keep your shirt on, too, even if it 
is a little damp from the ironing done while you gulped your breakfast. 
How do you suppose St. Joseph acted when our Lady’s wash day was 


delayed by a run of wet weather? 


“Procrastination,” said the old-fashioned copybooks, “is the thief 
of time.” Yes, and of eternity, too, where a good confession is con- 


cerned. You just might be saved 


twixt the bridge and the water”— 


between the driver’s seat and the pavement—but can you feel sure 
about that? You’ve been reading about those airplane crashes, bathtub 
electrocutions, people being kicked in the head by horses, haven’t you? 


Don’t force youngsters to do your lying for you. Our Lord 
promised worse than a millstone around the neck for such as these. 
Go to the door yourself, or send an adult. 


[Readers are invited to report instances of bad deportment.—Editor. ] 








California Missions 


Salvation highway 


Reflect on the behavior of the 
Capistrano swallows, sole communi- 
cants in what is left of the noblest of 
all California missions. Their ances- 
tors settled 129 years ago, peering from 
the rafters on blood and dust. An 
earthquake had come and gone, open- 
ing a great nave to the sky, crumbling 
five of its seven domes, leveling a bell 
tower that had commanded wide miles 
of Southern California. Since then 
only swallows have whispered and fed 
and wheeled there. 

Regularly, on Oct. 23, St. John’s day, 
and on March 19, St. Joseph’s day, they 
migrate south and return. Their time- 
table is incredibly exact. Nobody de- 
nies that the swallows are visible, audi- 
ble and punctual; therefore temporal. 
It is a fantasy that they are also the 
souls of the martyrs of the Church. 
Certainly they are untouchable and 
heavenly; and somehow they link the 
ages. The whir of 10,000 wings is 
wonderful to hear. 

Hollywood electricians, unmystical, 
toiled day and night in October, 1936, 
sheathing the great ruin with wire and 
placing microphones. In that year the 
National Broadcasting Company had 
30 million more or less nostalgic mod- 
erns listening for the bruit of their 
departure. The soul of romance was 


By GRIFFIN BARRY 
Condensed from Travel* 


in hiding there at San Juan Capistrano. 

Nobody knows why the birds de- 
parted early. Their movements, record- 
ed through the years, had only once 
varied by so much as an hour, when a 
storm at sea delayed a return by exactly 
four hours. But in 1936, a whole night 
ahead of time the workmen heard a 
sound like thunder. They looked up 
from their unconnected wires to see the 
host disappear, carrying away the soul 
of the past. Some cursed below, it is 
said, and the host streamed faster. The 
défi to modernity was complete. 

So the California missions may seem 
to you. Their beauty is mouldering, 
restored only here and there. To those 
for whom Boulder Dam is beauty, the 
missions are hardly worth the off-road 
turn of a wheel. (You will have to 
make one nowadays from concrete 
highways to see the best of them.) But 
to those who are quickened by the past 
they are worth seeking, or were in 1936. 
The failure of the radio apparatus at 
San Juan Capistrano brought a wide 
outcry, a protest from millions at being 
isolated in modernity without feelers 
into a hinterland. 

Let us see how the California mis- 
sions express, even today, the transient 
peace they brought between ages. Each 
mission is a congeries—church, cloisters 


*116 E. 16th St., New York City. April, 1941. 
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open to the air, guests’ quarters, priests’ 
quarters, gardens and fountains, work- 
ers’ dwellings. Often the workers’ 
quarters were a separate establishment. 
The Indian workers were called neo- 
phytes. Sometimes their living quar- 
ters lay miles from the mission itself, 
but always a great church dominated 
the community. There was the com- 
munity life expressed in adobe and 
timber, altar fabric and metal orna- 
ment. The gorgeous and tortured 
baroque of the great Spanish churches 
in Latin America is absent. The Cali- 
fornia missions are simple, built of oak 
and the enduring dried mud that is 
called adobe. They are nobly capacious. 
If there is a beetling facade or a seven- 
domed roof on the more ambitious of 
them, always below are cool cloisters 
where the humble have walked. The 
whole is set in grain fields. The sea is 
never far away. Near shelter, the gar- 
dens begin. Always the eye travels up- 
ward to a cross reared against the sky- 
line. In the early missions this cross 
is a low, wide crossbar on a straight 
stick, secured by leather thongs. It is 
of heroic size and somehow it is cleans- 
ing to the clogged mind. The Spanish 
friars carried it far, the great un- 
adorned cross. 

Time has all but sunk every trace 
of the very first California mission. 
Only a weathered date palm and a tiled 
cross mark the vanished chapel of San 
Diego de Alcala in the old town of San 
Diego which the friars built in 1769. 
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Five years later they found a better 
site in the near hills; here rose vines 
and olive trees and prickly pears sur- 
round the partly restored ruins. This 
humble beginning did not impress 
Richard Henry Dana, who galloped 


out from San Diego to see it in 1835 on 
his trip around the world in a sailing 
vessel. Dana should have galloped 40 
miles farther inland. There stands San 
Luis Rey, founded in 1798, a mission 
church in the great style. It combines 
the Spanish-Moorish styles and the 
Mexican, and overlooks a wide valley. 
Its salient features are still intact; it is 
still a Franciscan property. Here 
begins E] Camino Real that stretches 
700 miles northward to San Francisco 
and beyond. 

San Luis Rey was the first repository 
of the ecclesiastical art that soon ar- 
rived, consignment by consignment, 
from Europe through Mexico overland. 
All the Southern California missions 
are richer in European art than the 
northern, since they lay first on the 
road from the source. The farther 
north you go the more interesting is 
the story, through ornament and uten- 
sil and fabric, of the impact of the 
friars’ civilization on the Indian. 


Half a day’s journey away lies San 
Juan Capistrano, architecturally the 
most ambitious of the missions, now 
the home of swallows. Only the eastern 
end still stands, and the crumbling 
walls of the cloisters. Here hard stone 
was used, quarried miles away and 
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carried to the spot by neophytes. When 
the earthquake came, that weight of 
stone was lethal. After that a ban went 
forth against the structural use of 
stone in mission churches. The pro- 
hibition had a long-range effect, reduc- 
ing the grandeur of the successive 
edifices, subordinating them to local 
immediate need. So in the New World 
a new style grew, combined from old 
elements. 

In the 18th century, more than one 
route from the centers of civilization 
beyond the Atlantic led to the friars’ 
haven in California. Several came 
through what is now Mexico, at least 
one crossed a vast hot desert populated 
with raiding Navajos from Santa Fe, 
already in 1800 an old Spanish outpost. 
The friars built their missions as need 
arose; a prime need at the beginning 
| was a terminal shelter for transconti- 
nental travelers who had come straight 
westward, surviving the desert tribes. 
Six or seven years before Los Angeles 
was founded, Mission San Gabriel rose 
nine miles northeast of where the 
metropolis now stands. An outside 
stairway, worn by many feet, climbs to 
the roof of the great church. For the 
travelers who, until the 19th century 
was well advanced, plodded weary with 
thirst and sunburn into the haven, vast 
gardens were once laid out. 

You can still drink coffee, though, 
under the great pepper trees of San 
Gabriel, and remember your betters 
Who rested there with greater need: 
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the Franciscan Padre Garcés who 
footed it thousands of miles through 
Mexico alone and unarmed save with 
the love of God; Anza, the stout Span- 
ish sergeant who convoyed overland a 
colony of 200, among them the first 
women immigrants to California; Jede- 
diah Smith, the wiry Yankee dressed 
in the deerskin and fur of a James 
Fenimore Cooper character, who wan- 
dered in one late 18th-century morning 
from the Appalachians, 2,500 miles dis- 
tant, and made signs to his hosts until 
a scholarly friar translated his lingo. 
Smith was the first Yankee transcon- 
tinental traveler. The worthy Fran- 
ciscans exchanged food for news, ask- 
ing no other fee than the pleasure of 
giving a blessing. Business men, laden 
with the woven and metal goods that 
they brought to exchange for mules 
and hides, were waved on a few miles 
to the bazaars that soon grew into 
what is now Los Angeles. 

Today at the rim of the Los Angeles 
orbit, E] Camino Real winds through 
orchards of peaches and apricots, lem- 
ons, prunes and figs. Round a hill 
after the next lap of the journey you 
come suddenly upon San Buenaventura, 
a lovely small mission once lying in 
broad lands. In 1835 Dana partook of 
its hospitality and deemed it “the fin- 
est in the whole country, with fertile 
soil and rich vineyards.” Today all 
that is left is a dusty parish church en- 
croached upon by the trolley cars of 
Ventura. 
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You are now skirting the sea if you 
follow El Camino Real. After two 
hours of travel, you come to Mission 
Santa Barbara, the only one that has 
never been without a resident Fran- 
ciscan from its founding in 1786 to 
this day. Even the hungriest in a fam- 
ine-stricken land will not eat seed 
grain; neither will the Franciscans 
abandon Santa Barbara mission while 
it nurtures the seed of their Order. This 
congeries of chapels and cloisters has 
always been an academy. The teaching 
friars carried on there even after the 
republic of Mexico confiscated their 
lands; for a century and a half cowled 
Franciscan youth have debated and 
walked and listened, eyes downcast, 
under the old pepper trees. 

After Santa Barbara the King’s 
Highway breaks into two routes. You 
pass subtly into a northerly climate. 
From here on, the mission churches 
lessen in stateliness, grow in the more 
human attributes. In the mountains 
lies Santa Ynés mission, which has a 
curious air of newness. For two gen- 
erations in the last century the place 
decayed; squatters lived beneath its 
noble arches and fine rounded bell 
tower. Then Padre Alejandro was as- 
signed there as parish priest. He was 
not a Franciscan but he had the Fran- 
ciscan virtues, vitality, warmth of 
heart, practicality. In 20 years he 
brought Santa Ynés back, outwardly, 
to the days of its greatness. The 
neophytes who hammered brass into 


intricate form and tooled fine leather 
no longer work there, but their ancient 
work is on view. The church looks out 
on the valley, completely restored. A 
little Watteauesque Madonna remains 
that must once have been carried over 
heartbreaking mountains and deserts 
from an environment very sophisticated 
indeed. 

Northward lie the remaining mis- 
sions; a dozen I have not named, and 
more. Some are ignobly crowded in 
the streets of big cities, some are ut- 
terly withdrawn, reached only by 
scholars and the curious. Mission 
Dolores* stands in the center of San 
Francisco, beneath the shadow of a 
huge modern church, now more a 
storehouse of antiques than a chapel. 
Forgotten Spaniards and Dutch and 
English, Irish and French and Nor- 
wegians—makers of San _ Francisco 
and the U. S. A.—crowd its graveyard. 

Where cities have not overwhelmed 
them, the missions give out their old 
air of authority. The domed Mission 
San Carlos, beside the shining waters 
of Carmel Bay, still does that. There 
for generations the superiors of the 
Order administered the long mission 
chain, debating their projects beneath 
its star-shaped window and its great 
bells. The bones of Father Junipero 
Serra lie in the crypt. No streetcars, no 
oil wells, no hurried multitudes of the 
godless; only a great white monument 
to the Age of Faith, standing alone. 

*See CaTHOoLic DicEst, Nov., ’40, p. 44. 





Paying for National Defense 


Cure for low blood pressure 


In round figures the first World 
War cost us $29 billion. In this and 
the next fiscal year we are going to 
spend, according to treasury estimates, 
$28,840,000,000 for national defense 
alone. Add to that another $7 billion, 
President Roosevelt’s initial estimate of 
the cost of aiding the war effort of 
Great Britain, Greece, China, Jugo- 
slavia, Turkey, etc., and we have a 
total defense bill of $35 billion. If we 
should be drawn into the war, there is 
no telling how much we would have to 
spend. Possibly $100 billion; some un- 
official estimates run that high. 

The American people are in a com- 
plete fog as to how we are going to 
finance this staggering outlay. Nothing 
has been done to jog the average citi- 
zen out of his complacent belief that 
the government will manage to get the 
money without causing him any great 
inconvenience: a belief begotten of 
eight years of experience with deficit 
financing. The really bad news has 
not yet been broken to the American 
people. 

In the rush to build up an army and 
navy and speed the flow of war sup- 
plies to Great Britain, the financial 
aspec~ of the defense program has been 
generally overlooked. Aside from a 
few economists and the experts of the 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 
Condensed from the Sign* 


treasury department, few people in this 
country realize the serious fiscal handi- 
caps under which the defense program 
is being undertaken. 

Our national balance sheet was much 
more favorable in 1916, just before our 
entry into the first World War, than it 
is today. Yet we still owe $15 billion of 
that war bill. In 1916 the federal debt 
was $1,225,000,000; today it is more 
than $45 billion. Congress recently in- 
creased the debt limit to $65 billion, 
and, if we continue spending at the 
present rate, it will not be long before 
that ceiling will be too low. As con- 
servative a student of federal finances 
as Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia has 
estimated that by July 1, 1943, the fed- 
eral debt will be $100 billion. In 1916 
federal expenditures were $734 million. 

Since 1933, the federal government 
has been spending billions of dollars 
more than it collected in taxes. The 
president’s 1941 budget message fore- 
cast a net deficit of a little over $6 bil- 
lion for the current fiscal year and a 
net deficit of $9,200,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year. The sum of these two 
anticipated deficits is almost as great as 
the total of the estimated receipts for 
the two years. And already the presi- 
dent’s deficit estimates are completely 
out of date. 


*Union City, N. J. April, 1941. 
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Translated into terms that every tax- 
payer can understand, the federal debt 
hangs like a mortgage over the wealth 
and earnings of every person in the 
country. The defense expenditures 
alone are equivalent to an assessment 
of around $300 a person, or more than 
$1,000 for each typical family of four. 
lf the total federal debt reaches $65 
billion (and no one in the government 
doubts that it will) the per capita in- 
debtedness will be around $500. Count- 
ing the outstanding debt of state, 
country and municipal governments, 
the aggregate public debt would be 
$653 a person, an increase of 135% 
over 1929, the lush year of our national 
economy. 

In any consideration of methods of 
financing the mounting federal spend- 
ing program, a reduction of expendi- 
tures must be ruled out. Although 
President Roosevelt expressed the hope 
in his budget message that ordinary 
expenditures would be cut, there has 
been no earnest effort to do so. 

There are only three ways of financ- 
ing the huge defense budgets: 1) by 
borrowing; 2) by taxation; 3) by a 
combination of loans and taxes. As to 
which of these methods should be 
adopted, there is sharp controversy 
among economists and the govern- 
ment’s fiscal experts. At one extreme 
are the economists, who would place 
the defense program upon a_ pay-as- 
you-go basis. At the other extreme 
stands a minority group of government 
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experts who would hold taxation to a 
minimum and rely mainly on borrow- 
ing. 

Typical of the plans for loading the 
full cost of defense upon the tax- 
payers is that of the National Economy 
League. This group would have con- 
gress levy a defense tax of 10% on all 
gross income in addition to existing 
federal taxes. On an estimated national 
income of $74 billion for 1940, the 
league’s economists believe such a levy 
would produce sufficient additional rev- 
enue to place the government on a cash 
basis in 1942. In order to obtain an 
effective administration of the defense 
tax, the league proposed that it should 
be collected at the source, that is, de- 
ducted by employers and paid into the 
treasury. 

The chief argument advanced for 
this method of defense financing is 
that it would avert inflation. According 
to this school of economists, any ex- 
traordinary spending program must be 
paid for either in taxation or higher 
prices. The taxpayer cannot have guns 
and butter too. Every dollar spent for 
arms diminishes the amount available 
for ordinary wants. 

The dangers of continued govern- 
ment borrowing from the banks were 
pointed out by the board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve System in a 
report to congress. The board remind- 
ed the legislators that the banks were 
already loaded with government bonds. 
And since additional bank purchases of 
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government obligations would swell 
the volume of deposits, which in turn 
would form the basis for new bank 
credit, the board urged that in financ- 
ing the defense program the govern- 
ment should exercise great care not to 
set iN motion an uncontrollable price 
inflation. 

The indications are that the treasury 
will recommend a policy of combining 
loans and taxes. The decision as to 


what proportion of the defense bill is 
to be paid for in taxes rests with con- 
gress, but if Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., has his way, it 
will be about two-thirds. 

The federal government is already 


using virtually every major form of 
taxation. To increase revenues, there- 
fore, it will be necessary to increase 
present forms of taxes. There are no 
new sources to be tapped, except the 
sales tax, and even that is widely used 
by states and municipalities, 

The taxes most likely to be increased 
are the income tax, personal and cor- 
porate; the estate and gift taxes; and 
possibly the excess-profits tax. 

The taxpayers most certain to be hit 
by an increase in the personal income 
tax are those in the lower and middle 
brackets. The top surtax rates, up to 
75%, are as high as they can be made 
without encountering diminishing re- 
turns. To “soak the rich” alone would 
not produce the revenues required to 
finance any substantial part of the de- 
fense burden. Even if all income above 
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$10,000 were taken by the government, 
there would be a total of only $2,300,- 
000,000, a mere fraction of the estimat- 
ed 1941 and 1942 deficits. 

To strike pay dirt the government 
must dig into the lower brackets, place 
on the tax rolls hundreds of thousands 
of persons who now pay no income 
tax. This would be done by lowering 
exemptions. 

It is also likely that both the normal 
and the surtax rates will be increased. 
The present normal tax rate is 4% and 
the surtax rates range from 4% to 75%. 
The treasury is now considering alter- 
native recommendations, one for an 
increase in the normal rate from 4 to 
6% another for an increase from 4 to 
8. Comparable increases are likely to 
be made in the surtax rates, particularly 
those affecting incomes from $10,000 to 
$50,000. 

If exemptions are lowered—the per- 
sonal exemption of persons with de- 
pendents from $2,000 to $1,000, for 
example—and rates are increased by 
100%, the taxpayer in the lower and 
middle brackets may well have to pay 
from two to three times what he paid 
this year. 

Except for the flat 10% increase ap- 
plied to taxes by the 1940 revenue act, 
gift and estate tax rates have not been 
raised since 1935. It is quite probable 
that this will not escape the notice of 
the treasury’s tax experts. It has been 
estimated that several hundred millions 
could be produced by lowering the 
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exemptions and by increasing the rates. 

The sales tax is not favorably regard- 
ed by the treasury experts as a means 
of raising defense revenues, chiefly 
because it is feared it would reduce 
consuming power and fall with undue 
weight upon those least able to pay. 

It is the ordinary citizen, after all, 
who will foot the bill for foreign aid 
and national defense. Secretary Mor- 
genthau has already announced that his 
first aim will be to sell the initial de- 
fense bonds to the public rather than to 
the banks. No less than the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the treasury is fearful of 
the inflationary effect that an increase 
of its borrowing from the banks would 
have. It may not be possible, of course, 
to draw out sufficient savings of in- 
dividuals to sustain the borrowing end 
of defense financing. 


In thousands of banks and post 


offices, savings stamps, modeled after 
those of the last war, will be offered 
for sale in denominations as low, prob- 
ably, as roc. These will be exchange- 
able for defense bonds of larger de- 
nominations, but which may be issued 
in denominations as low as $10. 
Secretary Morgenthau has emphasiz- 
ed that no effort will be made to “high 
pressure” citizens into buying these 
defense obligations. But there are gov- 
ernment tax experts who foresee the 
possibility that a compulsory system 
may have to be instituted. A similar 
voluntary plan proved disappointing in 
Canada. It may fail here. If it does, no 
one need be surprised if congress 
should be asked to enact a law com- 
pelling the purchase of the defense 
bonds out of income or savings—a sort 
of conscription of capital such as is 
even now talked of on Capitol Hill. 


Congress has appropriated $464, billion since Jan. 1, 1940. For comparison’s 
sake it is interesting to know that $46% billion was the total value of all agricul- 
tural property in the U. S., including farm dwellings, in 1937. 

That $45 billion was the total value of all household goods of the nation, 


including private automobiles. 


That $27 billion was the value of the country’s 238,539 miles of railroads 


and all their properties. 


That $26% billion was the value placed on the country’s vast network of 


public utilities. 


The total wealth of the entire country is $323 billion. Thus the $46% 
billion which we appropriated in only 15 months is 14.7% of our people’s 


national wealth. 


Look at it in another way. It is estimated that the national income of the 
U. S. in the next year will be $85 to $90 billion. The $464 billion now 
appropriated is equal to 50c out of every dollar earned by our fellow citizens and 


the country at large. And the end of such expenditure is not in sight. 
Congressman Dewey of Illinois quoted in the [Dubuque] Daily Tribune (6 April °41). 





By one who should know 


Inside Germany 


By OTTO STRASSER 


Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* 


A high German ss officer, who 
for some months has been stationed in 
Bulgaria and whom I knew personally 
for many years as a faithful member 
of my underground Black Front work- 
ing in Germany, recently sent me a 
report about the true situation within 


Germany. 

The people are tired of war, whereas 
the Nazi party is making every effort 
to build up the German war machine 
to unprecedented strength. Soldiers re- 
turning from Poland, Norway and 


Flanders tell about the bloody failure 
of Hitler’s attempts to invade England. 
They recount that they were forced to 
begin two invasions of England, that 
the English poured oil onto the sea 
and set fire to it, and that thousands of 
German soldiers perished in the in- 
ferno. 

German soldiers say that around 
65,000 men met their death in Norway, 
most of them being drowned when 
their transports were sunk in the pas- 
sage from Denmark. 

The heroic deeds of the German air 
force have long ago shown their dark 
side. Whole insane asylums, such as 
that of Steinhoff at Vienna, are peopled 
with dive-bomber pilots who have con- 
tracted an unexplainable head disease. 

A very practical method has been 


discovered to depopulate the German 
insane asylums. According to the prin- 
ciple that those of racially inferior 
worth are a burden to the Nazi state, 
the hopelessly insane were killed with 
gas. In the insane asylum of Egelfing 
at Munich 400 mentally diseased per- 
sons lost their lives in this manner. 
The mass murders in the German in- 
sane asylums were said to be necessary 
in order to make room for the pilots 
afflicted with the head disease. 

The general frame of mind in Ger- 
many is bad. The people openly com- 
plain about the war and the Gestapo, 
about the food restrictions, and about 
the fact that German husbands and 
sons have been mobilized for over a 
year and a half and are scattered all 
over Europe. 

Today 5 million foreign laborers 
from the occupied countries are work- 
ing in Germany. The number of cap- 
tive Frenchmen is estimated at 2 mil- 
lion. No German is ever permitted to 
converse with them and they are even 
forbidden to go to church on Sunday. 
German farmers inform the depart- 
ment of agriculture how many helpers 
they need, and receive Polish and 
Czech workers who are transported 
through Germany in cattle cars. 

All foreign female workers must 


*St. Benedict, Ore. April, 1941. 
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submit themselves to a medical exami- 
nation once a month. Many of them 
have been sterilized. 

The effectiveness of English aerial 
bombardments is devastating, and the 
more the German government mini- 
mizes the damage done by the R.A-F., 
the greater the people believe the de- 
struction to be. 

My authority, the SS officer, writes 
to me that on the night of Nov. 8, 
1940, he himself and the entire popu- 
lation of Munich were in air-raid 
shelters from g until 1 o’clock. Heavy 
damage was done in the city, and the 
famous town hall received a direct hit. 

The casualty list of German pilots 
who fly over England is very great. A 
dearth of pilots is already making itself 
felt in Germany, whereas the produc- 
tion of airplanes is always on the 
increase. 

The Catholic and Protestant Churches 
are still being persecuted. Many mon- 
asteries had to be cleared out to provide 
accommodations for Germans coming 
from the Russian-occupied regions of 
Rumania. Catholic papers have almost 
entirely disappeared. Breviaries for 
priests may no longer be printed, since 
Germany is said to have a shortage of 
paper. At the universities all theological 
faculties are being gradually done away 
with. 

Opposition in the occupied regions 
angers the Nazis a great deal, and 
Himmler, chief of the Gestapo, has re- 
ceived full powers from Hitler to use 
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the most drastic means to bring about 
quiet. In Austria an attempt was made 
upon the life of its new Fuhrer, Baldur 
von Schirach, during which his auto 
was completely wrecked. 

The wives of the ministers have 
moved into the former imperial palace 
in Vienna, for safety from English 
aerial attacks. When Frau Emmi Goer- 
ing appeared in the imperial box at the 
opera in Vienna, adorned with a costly 
diamond diadem, the crowd hissed her 
and there were cries of, “Now, where 
did you steal that?” 

The attitude of America disturbs the 
German people. True, the press strives 
to belittle the American help for Eng- 
land, but the German people have not 
forgotten that the U. S.’s intervention 
in the previous World War meant the 
immediate defeat of Germany. 

Goebbels is currently making use of 
a catch phrase of the deputy Hergt, 
“The Americans cannot swim and can- 
not fly. Before they come, everything 
will be over with.” 

But the German people fear that the 
U. S. A. may perhaps act otherwise 
than Goebbels wishes. 

* * * 

The two Strasser brothers, Gregor 
and Otto, were so influential during 
the formative period of Naziism that 
they almost succeeded in determining 
a party policy which was wholly dif- 
ferent from that which eventually de- 
veloped under the leadership of Hitler. 
In the political domain, Strasserism 
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advocated the internal organization of 
Germany as a decentralized federation 
of states or cantons, somewhat as in 
Switzerland. Such an arrangement 
would of course have prevented the 
rise of Hitler to totalitarian dictator- 
ship. With regard to external politics, 
the Strasser program had in view the 
destruction of Prussian militarism. It 
planned no territorial demands, en- 
visaged no ambition to dominate the 
world. 

Gregor was murdered in cold blood 
by order of Hitler. 

Otto Strasser pursued an entirely 
different course. After a violent set-to 
with Hitler, a discussion which lasted 
seven hours (May 21, 1930), he not 
only broke with the Fihrer (July 4, 
1930) but immediately began organiz- 
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ing a countermovement which came to 
be known as the Black Front. This 
anti-Hitler faction within the Nazi 
party became so powerful that it was 
relentlessly persecuted by Hitler with 
every means of violence at his com- 
mand. Shortly after the Nazi Fihrer 
became chancellor of the Reich, Otto 
Strasser was forced to flee the country 
(May, 1933). 

He wrote a number of books of 
which the best known is Hitler and I. 
Everywhere he was relentlessly pursued 
by the German secret police. Almost 
miraculous were his numerous escapes 
from the traps prepared for him. At 
the present writing he is in Bermuda 
but has secured permission to enter 
Canada. His efforts to come into the 
U. S. have been unsuccessful. 


Editorial in S#. Joseph Magazine (April ’41). 


Making the Most of Movies 


By MRS. JOHN S. REILLY 
Condensed from the Catholic Family Monthly* 


Spade work for brain work 


The speaker at the parent-teacher 
meeting made me realize that the 
going-to-the-movies habit tends to make 
children stop using their brains. “They 
just sit,” said he, “and let impressions 
roll over them, without thinking.” He 
even went so far as to say that he could 
tell in his classes the next day, by their 


dullness and apathy, which children 
had gone to the pictures the day before. 

Since this, of all times, is an age 
when brains and imagination are essen- 
tial for success, and almost for survival, 
I decided to analyze the reactions of 
my own family more closely. As I 
thought the thing through, it seemed 


*Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. April, 1941. 
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to me that the responsibility of teaching 
children to see movies more intelligent- 
ly rested on the shoulders of their par- 
ents. We could, I considered, at least 
start our children in the direction of 
telling the good from the bad. 

We had been having lively discus- 
sions at our house about suitable films 
for family patronage. We had taken 
the pledge of the Legion of Decency, 
which ruled out all condemned pic- 
tures. 

I told my younger children that cer- 
tain pictures were made with the defi- 
nite purpose of interesting grownups. 
Children had not been considered in 
the making of such films and, even 
though they might not be actually 
harmful morally, children didn’t be- 
long and weren’t wanted when such 
pictures were exhibited. You simply 
didn’t go where you weren’t wanted, I 
submitted, and my children agreed 
with me this far. Our next step was to 
agree upon which pictures did defi- 
nitely come under the _ category 
“grown-up” in plot and purpose. 

I finally decided to consult the re- 
viewers. We would read the Legion of 
Decency lists every week, and every 
month we would consult the reviews of 
such organizations as the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
the International Catholic Alumnae, 
the East and West Coast Preview Com- 
mittees, the Woman’s University Club 
of Los Angeles, and others like them. 
I recommend that every mother have 
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at least one of these lists around. First, 
they tell you beforehand what the title 
of a picture really means. This is some- 
thing you are unable to judge for your- 
self, titles being often misleading, with- 
out seeing the picture, unless it happens 
to be based on a book you have read 
or a play you have seen. Second, these 
reviews give you an age classification 
to go by, since every review indicates 
whether the picture described is suit- 
able for adults only, for the whole fam- 
ily, or for juniors. Moreover, these lists 
give a mother the authority of the 
printed word to back up her decisions. 

Even if pictures are good, they should 
not be seen to excess. For children 
under 14 I should say that a good way 
to limit their moviegoing is by refer- 
ence to the weather, If it is fine, chil- 
dren should be out of doors instead of 
in a movie house. During the school 
week no child should be allowed to 
go to the movies, and practically never 
at night. 

The reviews enabled my children to 
set up an attitude of critical approach 
to pictures beforehand. Besides all this, 
and perhaps of equal importance, we 
worked up a system of questioning the 
children after they had seen a picture, 
to complete the analytical circle. When 
they realized that they would be ques- 
tioned, they began to watch the pictures 
more alertly, actively weighing their 
merits and demerits. Our questions 
were usually put at the dinner table, and 
often their answers would bring about 
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very stimulating round-table conversa- 
tion about points in ethics or acting. 

We did our best to suit our questions 
to the ages of our children. We knew 
that we couldn’t at first go too deeply 
into motive or morals or plot construc- 
tion or realism. We began by saying 
quite simply, “Did you like the pic- 
ture?” a question which made them 
feel that their opinion was worth hav- 
ing. Then we insisted upon their giving 
a reason for liking or disliking the 
movie. To say, “Oh, it was simply 
wonderful, mom,” wasn’t enough. 
They had to say why the picture was 
good and why it pleased them. “Who 
did the best acting?” would come next, 


a query which made them aware of 
good minor bits of characterization and 
kept them from fixing their entire at- 
tention on the acting of the stars. 


“What was the most exciting part?” 
is another question which always 
roused everybody to express an opinion. 
The question, “Were the costumes and 
settings nice?” awakened them to the 
uses of background in pictures, and 
“What was the loveliest scene?” has 
kept them on the lookout for beautiful 
photography. “Do you think it would 
have turned out like that in real life?” 
was a question we put hesitatingly at 
first; but the children’s immediate in- 
terest and the lively discussions which 
followed convinced us that they were 
quite ready for deeper considerations. 
“Would you act that way in a similar 
situation?” brought them face to face 
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with their own ideas of right and 
wrong, and it was a revelation to see 
in their answers the fruit of our train- 
ing and that of their Catholic schools. 

In this way we have been putting 
the movies to what I think is a good 
use and at the same time increasing 
immensely our own enjoyment of what 
is really fine in them. If we ourselves 
discover something good which has 
gone unnoticed by the press, it elates 
us beyond measure. 

Mothers a few years ago had their 
hands tied because there were so few 
worth-while pictures. Today the par- 
ents in a community can organize 
themselves into a Motion Picture Coun- 
cil. They can bring powerful pressure 
to bear upon the managers of their 
neighborhood theaters to present only 
good family films over every week end, 
and to eliminate the double feature 
which so often spoils all plans, because 
a good family picture is often paired 
with one that is entirely unsuited for 
our children. I have known plenty of 
communities where the Motion Picture 
Council has been strongly instrumental 
in eliminating double or other objec- 
tionable features. If you have such sit- 
uations in your neighborhood, organ- 
ize and protest. When there is a double 
feature, see that your children arrive 
just in time to see the good picture and 
leave at the end of it. Singly, and in 
groups, speak to the manager, and keep 
away from his theater if he does not 
show wholesome pictures, 





You Can Spot Propaganda! 


Condensed from Propaganda Analysis* 


As the battlefront of the war 
moved from Finland to Norway, to 
the Netherlands, to Belgium, France 
and England, with it went the news 
front. Rival claims of victories and 
defeats again fill our newspapers and 
reverberate through the ether. Many of 
us are at a loss to know how much 
of today’s news we can rely upon. 
Consequently, a great many Ameri- 
cans are lying down on the job. In 
effect, they are helplessly throwing up 
their hands when they say, “It’s all 
propaganda,” or, “I take the news I 


read with several grains of salt.” 
There is no one pat formula for in- 
telligent reading of wartime news, but 
there are a number of things which can 
help you to read as capably as do cable- 
desk newspapermen and trained report- 


ers. 

Put credence in a story, generally, if 
it follows these formulas: 

A story date-lined Berlin, quoting 
“official German sources,” announces 
that X and Y, two German pocket bat- 
tleships, have been destroyed. The story 
can be considered true: Germany is 
announcing German losses. 

If the “British admiralty announces,” 
story date-lined London, that a British 
transport has been sunk, this story may 
be given credence: official Britain is 
announcing its losses. 


Lies, damned lies, propaganda 


If Britain officially confirms losses 
which have been previously announced 
by the Germans, the story may be be- 
lieved, and vice versa in the case of 
Germany. 

Question the truth of stories if: 

A report date-lined London, quoting 
the British admiralty or air ministry, 
announces the destruction of German 
ships or troops; likewise, if German 
official sources announce a victory over 
Britain. 

Always keep the date line in mind, 
for most stories are slanted, either de- 
liberately or unconsciously, in conform- 
ity with the propaganda interests or 
the wishful thinking of the country 
from which they emanate. 

Other inaccurate stories may be is- 
sued because of misinformation. For 
example, a British aviator in good faith 
may announce that he has destroyed 
three Heinkels. He may believe, but 
erroneously, that in his swoop to safety 
3,000 feet above the combat area he 
saw the three enemy ships burning. 

Guide: check date lines, sources, 
phraseology. And ask yourself these 
questions: 

1. Is the correspondent an eyewit- 
ness? Is his story filed from a city 
which is under a rigid censorship? 
Whose censorship? Consider all these 
factors together. As a general rule, the 


*Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., 40 E. 49th St., New York City. April 30, 1940. 
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eyewitness story is more trustworthy 
than a story from official spokesmen in 
belligerent nations. 

2. Does the story quote a foreign 
newspaper? Newspapers of totalitarian 
and semi-totalitarian countries give 
essentially the same reports as official 
government sources: They reflect the 
same censorship, 

On the other hand, newspapers in 
democratic countries are published as 
business enterprises, for readers who 
have definite interests and sympathies; 
and that, of course, tends to color news. 
The newspaper in a democratic country 
tends to say what it thinks its readers 
want it to say. 

3. What is the probability of the 
story’s truth? In reading and in listen- 
ing to news reports it is important to 
relate knowledge and information you 
already possess to what you read and 
hear. Reports of the instantaneous 
freezing of soldiers in Finland make 
up a glaring instance of what happened 
when newspaper reporters, cable-desk, 
and city editors forgot their high-school 
physics. Relate your knowledge of 
geography, economics, history, science, 
and psychology to what you read. 

4. Ask: what does this mean literal- 
iv? In modern warfare, as soon as a 
regiment enters a city, the city’s occupa- 


tion is announced. This is done for 


teasons of morale. Its impact is strate- 
gic, both upon the besieged people and 
upon the home and allied fronts. Such 
an announcement may not literally 


mean that the city has been conquered. 
There may still be fighting in the 
streets—and usually there is. 

5. Ask: why do certain stories pass 
the censor? What strategic reasons are 
there for allowing the story to be sent? 
Draw upon your knowledge of national 
interests and ambitions of belligerent 
nations; these are the yardsticks to their 
censorship rulings. Consider the eco- 
nomic and the psychological needs of 
these countries. What are their stakes 
in today’s world, what are their fears? 

When you read or listen to reports of 
the war, keep in mind certain princi- 
ples of wartime propaganda. The. fol- 
lowing are thumbnail sketches of some 
of them. 

1. To fight, the people of a country 
must think they are being attacked. 
The propagandist must prove that it 
was the enemy who started the war: 
the enemy is the aggressor, murderous, 
cruel, rapacious. The propagandist calls 
upon his people to defend themselves, 
and to defend their wives, children, 
mothers, homes, church, leader, country. 

2. To fight, the people must think 
they are winning. Then they can be 
persuaded to make sacrifices, to lose 
their lives. The war propagandist fights 
his most important battle on the home 
front; for once the home front cracks, 
the war is over. Accordingly, he an- 
nounces victories, enemy losses and 
strategic battles won, for propagandistic 
reasons. 

The propagandist must prepare his 
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people for temporary reverses, but he 
must always insist that no setback can 
affect the final outcome. As long as 
people are convinced that good eventu- 
ally will triumph over evil, they are 
willing to suffer privation and death. 
Accordingly, the propagandist nourish- 


es the illusion of victory, no matter | 


what the facts may be. Gains must be 
exaggerated; lasses denied. The armies 
of the fatherland may “retire.” British 
forces may retreat for “strategic rea- 
sons.” The general staff never blunders. 

3. The propagandist must let the 
people know what is happening, with- 
out destroying their will to continue 
the war. In the first World War, 
Winston Churchill devised what is 
probably the most effective technique 
for doing this. He suppressed bad news 
until he could offset it with good. 

4. Propaganda must penetrate enemy 
territory to destroy morale. The prop- 


agandist has allies, the disgruntled, the 
discontented. Suffering and defeat 
strengthen their ranks, In 1918 hungry 
German soldiers, who knew their wives 
and children and parents were under- 
nourished, learned from leaflets drop- 
ped by American planes that American 
troops were getting good food. It seem- 
ed useless to continue fighting when 
surrender would mean that they and 
their families would have more to eat. 
5. The propagandist must create dis- 
cord between the enemy and her allies. 
Following her propaganda pattern of 
the first World War, Germany made 
an attempt to convince Frenchmen 
that they were fighting England’s war. 
6. The propagandist knows the im- 
portance of the neutral front. When 
the present war started, the U. S. was 
again “the greatest neutral.” Official 
stories are written with an eye on the 
American newspaper reader. 
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